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You and your Hovis 


IF YOU LIKE to eat well, the bread you prefer is probably Hovis, because you have 
discovered it has far more flavour and goodness than ordinary brown. But why 
has it? 

TALE OF THREE It is really a matter of the flour, for flours differ considerably in their ingredi- 
ents, and the quantities of them. There are virtually just three ingredients that 
can be juggled with—the three parts in the grain of wheat, from which flour is made. 

WHAT’S IN AGRAIN One part is the bran (or outer husk) which may or may not suit you, the 
seeond is the starchy body of the grain (the kernel), and number three is the tiny 
wheatgerm, the heart of the grain, which is full of goodness out of all proportion 
to its size. 





From those ingredients, how are the recipes for different flours made up? 


BREAD SECRETS To produce white loaves, all the starchy kernel is included, but none of the 
doubtful bran and none of the good wheatgerm. There are various recipes for brown 
bread flours, but usually only a part of the wheatgerm is used, and some of the 
bran, while wholemeal bread is made from the whole wheat grain, just as it is, 


THE HEART OF THE MATTER When it comes to Hovis, the recipe shows one vital differ- 
ence. Eight times more of the good wheatgerm—the heart of the wheat—goes into 
Hovis. But the bran is discarded and goes to feed animals, so that you get all the 
body of the grain (the kernel) plus eight times more of the wheatgerm. 
It is the extra wheatgerm that gives you the extra flavour and goodness in your 
Hovis. So now you know... 





DON’T JUST SAY ‘BROWN’—SAY 


Hovis 


THAT’S BETTER! 























Portrait of the Week— 


| T HE RACIAL DISTURBANCES in Britain died dowg; 
the firing in the Straits of Formosa flaréd wp: * 
| The pattern of house divided against house’ ran 4 
through the week, until the more sensational news-_ 
papers were hard pressed indeed to fan public in-4 
terest in the firing of the new British ballistic 

| rocket, let alone in the adventures of the giant 
panda, Chi-chi. 

* 


IN THE FAR EAST, everyone hastened to the brink 
and looked over. Mr. Dulles said that America 
‘would not hesitate to use force’ to protect 
Quemoy and Matsu if these islands appeared 
necessary to the defence of Formosa. An authori- 
tative source—Mr. Dulles himself, as Mr. Dean 
Acheson subsequently revealed—made this warn- 
ing even clearer, and implied strongly that the 
offshore islands were necessary to the defence of 
Formosa, Simultaneously, the Chinese Govern- 
ment formally announced that its territorial waters 
extended twelve miles from the Chinese coast, thus 
including the disputed islands. The United States 
decided, for reasons not altogether clear, at any 
rate to her allies, to twist the Chinese pigtail at 
this point, and units of the Seventh Fleet escorted 
a Nationalist convoy to within a couple of miles 
of Quemoy; in retaliation, the Chinese shore bat- 
teries, which had been silent for two days, thus 
raising everybody’s hopes of a peaceful settlement 
of the problem, opened up with another 50,000 
shells, one of which hit a barge landing explosives 
and killed ninety-one people. There was no com- 
ment from Mr. Dulles on the success of the escort 
system, nor was any needed, for on the following 
day Mr. Khrushchev joined in with a letter to 
President Eisenhower. This spoke of blackmail 
and intimidation, declared that there could be no 
peace in the area until United States forces were 
withdrawn, and added for good measure that the 
Chinese guns were quite accurate enough to hit 
a warship, however large. Meanwhile, both sides 
expressed’ cautious hopes that some _ progress 
would be made at the proposed talks (in Warsaw) 
at ambassadorial level, and the usual jockeying 
for position round the table began. 

* 
TERRITORIAL WATERS nearer home were not much 
more peaceful than those around the Chinese 
coast, though so far no shooting has been re- 
ported off Iceland. British trawlers continued to 
fish within the twelve-mile limit and the Royal 
Navy continued to hover in the vicinity, ready to 
lend a hand. Ammunition used in the occasional 
encounters between British and Icelandic boats 
included potatoes, water, hosepipes and, of course, 
fish. A British trawler rammed an Icelandic gun- 
boat in the most martial encounter to date, and 
Iceland appealed to the UN. 

* 
SLOWLY, Britain settled back to normal after the 
shock of. the racial fighting in Nottingham and 
Notting Hill. Two West Indies Ministers—Mr. 
Manley and Mr. Lacorbiniere—arrived in_ this 
country, and Mr. Manley was promptly told to 
move on by a policeman when he stopped to 
talk to some Jamaicans in his tour of the troubled 
areas, Mr. Manley was not unnaturally put out 
by this piece of impertinence (he had been talking 
to four men at the time, which the zealous con- 
stable deemed a public meeting), but later repented 
of the hot words he had used. The two Ministers’ 
talks with the Home Secretary appeared to have 
been amicable and fruitful, and further hints 
were dropped, by Mr. Butler and others, that the 
Government was not going to réstrict immigra- 
tion from the Comonwealth. 

* 
AT WOOMERA, the British ballistic missile Black 
Knight was fired. It rose to a height variously 
estimated at anything up to 300 miles, and then 





came down again. Everybody was delighted. 





The Spectator 


PPEASEMENT was not always a pejorative 
Aj. Sir Anthony Eden used to employ it to 
describe his policy when he was Foreign Secretary 
before his resignation in 1938. But it has been in 
bad odour at the time of Munich; and it is now 
being revived, still as a term of abuse, by those 
who believe that the policy of conciliating Colonel 
Nasser and Arab nationalism can be equated with 
that of appeasing Hitler and Fascism in the 
Thirties. Their argument is that Nasser, whatever 
may be his pretensions as a social reformer, is a 
dictator; power will soon corrupt him, if it has 
not already done so; we should refuse as a matter 
of principle to have anything to do with him, 
and should resist any and every demand he makes, 
however innocent or reasonable it may appear, 
for the same reason that we ought to have resisted 
Hitler’s reoccupation of the Rhineland. 

The same argument is now being heard in 
America about China. It is not often heard here, 
mainly because our anti-appeasers are in the main 
also anti-American, and they-are not much wor- 
ried that the US has put herself in what is already 
an embarrassing, and may soon be a humiliating, 
situation. And, of course, the offshore islands are 
not and have never been any direct concern of 
Britain’s. But Hong Kong has been, and is; and 
it is reasonable to argue that Mao, flushed with 
victory (or smarting from defeat) farther south, 
will be tempted to turn his attention to the British 
colony. If we connive at the loss of Quemoy, the 
argument runs, how can we expect to save Hong 
Kong, when its turn comes? Ought not the resist- 
ance to Mao’s demands to start here and now, re- 
gardless of the rights and wrongs of his case— 
just as it should have started to Hitler’s from the 
first moment he showed his hand? 

* * * 

The parallel is fallacious, particularly in the 
Middle East. A comparison of Mein Kampf with 
Nasser’s autobiographical writings is enough to 
show how un-Hitlerlike he is. And even if the 
corrupting effect of power—or, more probably, 
the resentments caused by the West's treatment of 
him—were to turn him into a malevolent despot, 
what could he do? As Mr. Ionides points out in 
his letter in this issue, the Arabs are still weak. 
There are only a few million of them, scattered 
over thousands of miles of barren territory. It is 
in the West’s interest that they should be as strong 
as they can hope to be; even at their most powerful 
they are an insignificant potential danger to the 
West compared to the risk represented by, say, a 
Germany going Naziwards again—or a France 
with Napoleonic visions, 

China presents a more difficult problem. Mao 


- is a dictator on the Stalin model. With him 


‘reasonable’ demands, if granted, will certainly be 
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FALLING DOMINOES 


followed by demands which are very far from 
reasonable. At first sight, then, there is a case for 
what Mr. Dean Acheson has derided as the ‘fall- 
ing dominoes’ argument—that a stand must be 
made over the offshore islands, not for their sake 
or for Chiang’s but to prevent the slide continuing 
elsewhere. (You might as well meet them when 
they step over the line,” a Democratic Senator ex- 
pressed it, ‘else there's no end to it’: and the State 
Department argument is ‘Surrender at Quemoy 
and Berffn would be next on the list.’) Certainly 
Mr. Dulles and President Eisenhower seem to 
have got this idea wedged inextricably into their 
heads; their attitude since the latest crisis blew up 
has been lamentably inflexible—even the Presi- 
dent’s agreement to start talks at ambassadorial 
level was hedged about with qualifications—and 
it is difficult to see how they can now go back 
on some of the things they have said. 

But is this old thin-edge-of-the-wedge conten- 
tion applicable to the present situation? It was 
used when the Tachen Islands fell; but their fall 
was not the signal for a general grab, as was 
feared at the time. In any case, what would dis- 
tinguish Munich-type appeasement from present- 
day policy is the national mood, which is totally 
different. 

It was arguable then that the gradual giving way 
to Hitler, even Munich itself, was justifiable, in 
that it was not until 1939 that the country fully 
realised what Nazism meant. It is certainly true 
that in 1938 the country was psychologically as 
well as militarily unprepared for total war—as the 
gasping national wave of relief revealed when 
Chamberlain returned. But this is not a justifica- 
tion of the Conservative Government; indeed, it 
is a resounding condemnation of the country’s 
leadership—Left as well as Right. The great illu- 
sion, fostered by Baldwin for party purposes, 
accepted by Chamberlain and his colleagues out 
of stupidity, and encouraged by Dawson’s dishon- 
ourable, if not actually dishonest, treatment of 
news from Germany in The Times, took a long 
time to dispel, and Fascism was given just that 
long to establish itself as a military menace to the 
world. But there is no such illusion now: if any- 
thing, we are too sceptical about dictators, failing 
to realise that business can be done, and often has 
to be done, with men we do not trust, and do not 
like—provided that we are clear-headed about it. 

It is not being clear-headed to propose as a 
solution the drawing of diplomatic Maginot Lines 
around the world, and saying ‘Thus far and no 
farther!’ without stopping to think whether the 
lines are morally or militarily defensible. Yet here 
is Lord Lambton writing, and The Times printing, 
a letter advocating that certain Middle East fron- 
tiers should be frozen, by means of an Anglo- 
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American guarantee of the sheikhdoms. Lord 
Lambton appears to be under the impression that 
this would prevent the growth of Communist in- 
fluence in the Middle East: anything more likely 
to foster it can hardly be imagined. The only 
. chance we have to secure a stable Middle East 
settlement is to allow the peoples of the Arab 
world to work out their own political destinies, 
even if this does mean the disappearance of some 
colourful medizval figures; the best that we can 
do is to see that their removal, when it comes, is 
not attended by violence and destruction—some- 
thing we signally failed to do, though the oppor- 
tunity was there, in Iraq. 

Such Maginot-mindedness extended into diplo- 
macy would be absurd even if it were practical, 
which it is not. It is reasonable that certain lines 
should be drawn, where they conform to a pattern 
of principle: the Berlin airlift was one of the great 
moral victories the West has won. (But if such 
lines are going to be drawn they must be clear 
and they must be drawn in advance. The Ameri- 
can attitude to Quemoy is anything but clear and 
has noticeably hardened since the beginning of the 
latest crisis.) It is not reasonable that untenable 
positions, such as the one we now find ourselves 
in in Jordan and the US around the offshore 
islands, should be held simply for the sake of 
face. Nor is it reasonable to maintain that we 
should have no truck with Nasser ‘on principle.” 
What principle? We had truck with Stalin, and 
have with Khrushchev; our tourists flock to the 
Costa Brava in Franco’s Spain. It is merely petty 
for this country, where we are always complaining 
about the US refusal to recognise Mao’s China, 
to refuse to accept Nasser’s United Arab Republic. 

For the US to discuss the Far East situation is 
. ‘appeasement’; so will it be for us to come to terms 
again with Nasser. But it will be appeasement in 
the old, pre-Munich sense. Use dies hard: some 
other word will have to be used to describe it— 
conciliation, perhaps? But we need not be too 
concerned with polite terminology, for the dis- 
cussions should be severely practical: how to 
prevent situations from arising where—as in the 
seas around Quemoy—there is a real danger of 
world war arising from an unimportant quarrel. 
At times the preservation of peace will require 
strict demarcation lines; but at other times it will 
require flexibility. To damn every effort to ease 
tension which involves certain sacrifices as truck- 
ling to force is unreasonable; for if there is to be 
no settlement of outstanding problems, then 
indeed the dominoes will fall. 
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After September 28 


ENERAL DE GAULLE will win his referendum 
(jas France will accept the oddest constitu- 
tion in Europe. It was always likely that the 
majority would vote for it, because most people 
always vote ‘Yes’ in a referendum, but as the 
General’s campaign opens in metropolitan France 
and the political parties are at last forced to 
decide how to advise their followers, it has be- 
come clear that there are men of independent 
conscience who are prepared to vote for it too. 
When M. Gaston Defferre, deputy and mayor of 
Marseilles, declared that he would support the 
constitution, one of the main props fell from 
under the non-Communist front against de Gaulle, 
for as the man who drew up the daring outline- 
law for overseas France last year he was best 
qualified to judge the referendum at the vital 
point of its meaning for Black Africa. 

In Africa, the voter can now vote for member- 
ship of the ‘confederation’ and at the same time 
reserve the right to change his mind later. In 
France, he can choose between ‘Yes’ and either 
Fascist chaos or the bogey of a Popular Front 
which M. Mollett is dangling in front of the 
electorate. So in M. Mendés-France’s word, he 
will submit to ‘blackmail’ and vote for General 
de Gaulle’s historical hotchpotch. A proportion 
of Frenchmen like the constitution because it 
seems to them to allow a President to act un- 
fettered by constitutions. But few love it for itself. 

The General has reconstructed out of the moun- 
tain of old bones at the disposal of any French 
political thinker a monster which in fact never 
existed. A President with full powers, chosen by 
the middle classes, able at a quite mild pinch to 


If . 


By RICHARD 


Last Thursday, the President 
summoned Mr. Dulles to New- 
port, where Mr. Eisenhower is 
fishing and golfing for an in- 
definite period; and the two 
men conferred for an hour and 
three-quarters on the crisis in 
the Formosa Straits. The meet- 
ing over, Mr. Dulles released to the press an 
eight-point statement on American policy. As the 
New York Times said the following morning, the 
key word in this manifesto was ‘if.’ American 
arms would be engaged in defence of Quemoy 
and Matsu ‘if’ the President determined that Com- 
munist assaults on them were a preliminary to 
an attack on Formosa and ‘if’ he concluded that 
defence was essential to repulsing such an attack. 
The language was borrowed from the Congres- 
sional resolution of March, 1955, which gave the 
President authority for engaging American arms 
off the China coast—an authority he had had 
since 1789—and was also as full of escape clauses 
as an author's contract. 

The Newport declaration, standing alone, 
settled nothing. But it did not stand alone for very 
long. Within an hour, correspondents at Newport 
were summoned to hear an interpretation of the 
statement by a ‘high official’ of the US Govern- 





rule and order without parliamentary consent. An 
Assembly infrequently summoned and in effect 
prevented from ensuring that its decisions are 
properly executed. Ministers who can have neither 
connection with nor support from Parliament, 
but who must be the ‘President’s men.’ The whole 
feeling is monarchical, and the President is a kind 
of king choosing his own council of Ministers and 
relying upon an elected assembly only for advice 
and information. ‘Separation of Powers,’ a revived 
eighteenth-century slogan, used to be the watch- 
word of Assemblies trying to defend themselves 
against an executive. For the Fifth Republic, it 
means the protection of the executive against 
the Assembly. 

For Africa, the new constitution has suddenly 
made France the most progressive and enlightened 
power at work in the continent. For France, the 
prospect is at best only the slow further degenera- 
tion of political life. Deputies and Ministers will 
become feebler and less responsible by their 
separation. The one has five and a half months’ 
work a year without even the monopoly of law- 
making. The other must obey his chief, not argue 
for his ideas with colleagues. Only the President 
of the Republic has a better chance to attack 
France’s problems than he had under the Fourth 
Republic, and to judge by the General’s cautious 
dealing with the farmers he is not at all determined 
to incur offence from the traditional big interests. 
A restrictive constitution can be passed on as a 
going concern to a successor only if it gets things 
done. In the circumstances, the cry ‘Long Live 
De Gaulle’ has an ominously intimate meaning 
for the Fifth Republic. 


H. ROVERE New York 


ment. There were only two high officials on hand 
—the President and the Secretary of State. The 
President seldom volunteers comments to the 
press. Mr. Dulles, however, makes a regular prac- 
tice of covering himself with a thin anonymity. 
Anyway, this ‘high official’ gave it as his view 
that if Chiang Kai-shek couldn't hold Quemoy, 
we would hold it for him. He said that if he were 
a Chinese Communist politician, he would be 
scared stiff by the bold Newport declaration. The 
next morning newspapers across the country 
ignored the murky document given them by Mr. 
Dulles and accepted the authority of the ‘high 
official.’ ‘US decides to use force if Reds invade 
Quemoy,’ said the top headline in the New York 
Times. And the Washington Post echoed, ‘Eisen- 
hower warns US will fight to save Quemoy from 
Red Chinese.’ 

Over the weekend a good deal more has hap- 
pened. Ships of the Seventh Fleet have escorted 
supplies to the garrison on Quemoy; they made 
this trip inside the twelve-mile limit proclaimed 
by Peiping and encountered no resistance. Chou 
En-lai has made a statement rivalling the Ameri- 
can one for murkiness; it appears to say that his 
Government seeks a resumption of ambassadorial 
talks with the US Government. The US has told 
Peiping to get in touch with its man in Warsaw, 

















Jacob Beam. On Saturday, the President gave 
up golfing and fishing to fly to Washington for a 
day and meet with the National Security Council 
—not very productively, according to news re- 
ports. Yet people here remain intrigued with the 
peculiar events of last Thursday. Did they, as the 
Washington Post suggested, prove the existence 
co: a campaign of ‘psychological warfare’ being 
waged upon the President by the Secretary of 
Siate? Or was Mr. Dulles’s amplification sug- 
gested by the President himself, who wished 
American policy to seem firmer in fact than he 
was willing to have it seem on the record? 

It is well known that Mr. Eisenhower has never 
had any enthusiasm for the Chinese Nationalists 

—or, since he is a man of few known enthusiasms 
to begin with, that he has practically no use at 
all for them. In view of his large capacity for 
ignoring trouble, it seems reasonable to believe 
that he would abhor the idea of fighting for 
Quemoy or Matsu. Mr. Dulles is a more militant 
soul, and there have certainly been times in the 
past when he has pushed the President into taking 
a firmer and riskier stand than the President 
wished to take. On the other hand, the President, 
simply because he has let so much slide, has 
often felt a need to do something rather drastic in 
order to make up for the time he has lost. He sent 
troops to police schoolchildren in Little Rock be- 
cause he had neglected to take less dramatic 
action at an earlier time. Troops were hurried 
to the Lebanon this summer and to the Caribbean 
this past spring (the latter to see that nothing 
serious happened to Mr. and Mrs. Nixon) to make 
up for deficiencies that might have been remedied 
much earlier. It could be that he has now con- 
vinced himself that American prestige is so 
heavily engaged in the coastal islands that Ameri- 
can arms may have to save it and that the feeble- 
ness of his Newport declaration was, in his mind, 
called for by the terms of the 1955 Congressional 
resolution. 

Anyway, no one here knows what this Govern- 
ment would actually do if Peiping mounted a 
really heavy assault on the coastal islands. 

The President can still choose between the 
statement Mr. Dulles made on the record and 
the statement Mr. Dulles made off the record. The 
determination of Peiping’s intent, and of the 
strategic consequences, is still his to make. (In 
his last press conference he gave a clue as to 
when he would make such a determination. “You 
simply cannot make military decisions,’ he said, 
‘until after the event reaches you.’) One certain 
thing is that there are now very few Americans 
who relish the thought of fighting to save those 
islands that must so clearly in the long run be 
controlled by a government that controls the 
mainland of China, and which only a few years 
back were said by Chiang Kai-shek to be not 
essential, but an actual hindrance, to the defence 
of Formosa. 





Che Spectator 
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A GREAT portion of the aged tree under which the 
farce of electing Members for Old Sarum took place, 
was blown down in the course of Friday week.— 
Salisbury Journal. 

Surely we may hope that all the offshoots of the 
Old Sarum system are about to be rooted out, since 
the parent tree is blown down at last. This is a good 
omen of the next session of the Reformed Parliament. 
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Who Killed Itzik Feffer ? 


By J. E. M. ARDEN 


NEW and apparently sinister piece of evi- 

dence has recently come to light about this, 

one of the most horrible and—still—mysterious 
racialist crimes of post-war Russia. 

When Khrushchev denounced, in considerable 
detail, the various frame-ups perpetrated by his 
predecessor there was one he did not think worth 
mentioning—the pogrom of 1949-52 in which 
Stalin massacred 450 Jewish writers, artists and 
intellectuals who have actually been identified, 
and an unknown number of lesser Jews. (That 
this was an intentional omission was shown when 
Pravda, reprinting an article on Stalin’s crimes 
from the New York Daily Worker, deleted a 
single sentence—on ‘snuffing out the lives’ of 
‘Jewish cultural figures.) Among the most famous 
names were those of the writers David Bergelson, 
Leib Kvitko, Peretz Markish, Der Nister and the 
poet Itzik Feffer. That anything whatever has 
come out about their fate is due to the chance 
that as Jews, and as writers in Yiddish, they were 
known to, and unremittingly inquired about by, 
their colleagues and admirers in the non-Com- 
munist world. 

At first simple lies were handed out by the 
Soviet authorities—like the statements to Howard 
Fast and others (mentioned by Mr. Levin in his 
review the other week) by the Russian writer 
Polevoy, who asserted flatly that' he often saw 
his neighbour Kvitko, really dead in the execu- 
tion cellars for more than three years. When 
approached by Jewish Communists from abroad, 
the Soviet leaders—Khrushchev himself, Suslov, 
Furtseva and others—always expressed astonish- 
ment that anyone could care what had happened 
to the missing men and spoke of ‘anti-Soviet 
slander.’ They often accompanied evasive com- 
ment by mildly anti-Semitic remarks—which, in 
far grosser form, the Soviet writer Paustovsky 
was later imprudently to denounce as the staple 
conversation of high Moscow government circles. 

American and Canadian Jews were particularly 
persistent, and it was eventually the Canadian 
Jewish Communist Saltsberg who extracted from 
Khrushchev personally the admission that the 
writers had ‘perished guiltlessly, involved in the 
Crimean Affair.’ Inquiries elsewhere in Moscow 
produced the information that this referred to 
the secret execution in August, 1952, of a number 
of Jewish writers and politicians charged with 
planning to create a secessionist Jewish State in 
the Crimea. 

Still, no public statement of any kind has been 
made about the case. But a sort of rehabilitation 
took place: their families returned from exile in 
1955-56; their works started to be republished 
—but in Russian translation only. The last to 
appear was Itzik Feffer’s. I have a copy of it 
before me. The introduction speaks of his loyalty 
to Communism, but says nothing of his imprison- 
ment and death—except, perhaps, the assertion 
that ‘his life story is one natural to Soviet writers"! 
None of the poems is later than 1948. The date 
of his death is given as 1952. As we shall see, it 
seems possible that this is false. 

The Soviet Jewish Anti-Fascist Committee was 
dissolved in 1949 and its members were then 


arrested and sent to camps. They seem really to 
have approached Stalin with a view to turning 
the Crimea, then emptied by war and deporta- 
tion, into a Jewish settlement area. (Khrushchev, 
in 1956, went out of his way to say that Stalin 
was right to refuse, as such a settlement would 
have been an imperialist bridgehead.) Feffer was 
not among those originally arrested, and showed 
considerable courage in pressing openly for the 
release of Bergelson and others. The writers re- 
mained in camps. Some died; others were later 
recalled for torture and execution in the 
Lefortovsky prison in Moscow. 

When Stalin died in 1953 his pogrom had not 
been completed. But there were strong forces who 
wished to go through with it. Beria freed the 
‘doctor-poisoners,’ mainly Jews. But he seems to 
have been unable to secure the release of other. 
imprisoned Jews; for instance, Ivan Maisky, for- 
merly Ambassador in the UK, who had been 
arrested some time in 1952. It was apparently not 
until Malenkov’s brief ascendancy in mid-1954, 
when Stalin’s hatchet-man Ryumin was shot, that 
the remaining Jewish survivors were released. The 
latest evidence at least suggests that Feffer may 
have escaped the Crimean frame-up and perished 
at a later date—that is, on the orders not of Stalin 
but of Khrushchev. 

The fiftieth and last volume of the Soviet En- 
cyclopadia has lately been published. In_ its 
biographical index it gives, for the first time, the 
dates of death of a number of those who dis- 
appeared under Stalin—top-flight politicians like 
Kossior (1939), Postyshev (1940), Voznesensky 
(1950), Bubnov (1939); soldiers like Marshal 
Blyukher (1938); scientists like Professor Vavilov 
(1943); writers like Babel (1941) and Mikhail 
Koetsov (1942); producers like Meyerhold (1940). 
Among the names are several of the Jewish 
writers: Markish, Kvito—and Feffer. The first 
two are given as dying in 1952. For the last 
no death date is provided. 

The editors precede this index with a note in 
which they say that certain dates are unobtain- 
able and ask readers who can help to write in 
about them. The natural idea that in Feffer’s case 
there might have been an error seems highly un- 
likely in Soviet conditions: the rigour with which 
every book, let alone the Encyclopadia, has to be 
submitted to a whole series of different authorities 
for clearance and check is extreme. Moreover, it 
is clear that this index (selected as suitable for 
so many revelations) has been very carefully gone 
over from a political point of view: for instance, 
enemies of the people like Beria, Yezhov and 
Bukharin are not given dates, and the Christian 
names provided for everyone else are in their 
cases meticulously reduced to initials. 

In their inquiry into the Feffer murder the de- 
tectives have few clues to go on. This may seem 
a slight one. Yet it certainly casts a nasty shadow 
of suspicion on Khrushchev and Serov, both al- 
ready known for their anti-Semitic views and 
already sponsors of falsehoods about the case. 
Until they end the murky secretiveness with which 
the whole business is still treated, they must not be 
surprised if such ideas seem only too plausible. 
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The Brahms was Better 


N the Taper Collection of Seaside Mayors, now 
a view at Wildenstein’s, public attention has 
naturally been focused upon Alderman Grimble- 
deston of Blackpool, whose faraway (vacant, even) 
expression is so admirably caught in Mr. Ben 
Nicholson's great portrait. But I would strongly 
recommend visitors to the exhibition not to miss 
Room 9, where they will find the less striking, but 
in many ways as interesting, chalk study of Coun- 
cillor Henry Brown of Bournemouth by Mr. 
Augustus John. For it was Councillor Brown who 
opened the Ninetieth Trades Union Congress by 
roundly declaring that ‘the eyes and ears of the 
world have turned to Bournemouth,’ and anybody 
who can manage to utter so gigantic an untruth 
without being struck by lightning, and indeed 
without even gagging over the words, is clearly a 
man whom Bournemouth should be proud to have 
as Mayor. The fact is, if the eyes and ears of the 
world turned to Bournemouth for the TUC, then 
the eyes and ears of the world must have had 
singularly little of interest to occupy their atten- 
tion. I for one have not spent a week of such 
stupefying boredom since the 1957 Finance Bill. 
More than once I was tempted to flee; the only 
things that kept me at my post (apart from my 
sense of duty) were the United Steel Company’s 
party—as always the highlight of the TUC—and 
the concert on Thursday by the Bournemouth 
Symphony Orchestra, of which I shall have more 
to say (not all of it irrelevant) in a moment. 

The main reason for this trance-like state of the 
TUC I was indicating a fortnight ago: it is the 
plump and rounded contours of the delegates. It 
is extremely difficult to man a barricade if you 
cannot climb to the top of it without the assistance 
of a crane, and there is no room for fire in a belly 
that is with good capon lined. The anxiety.of the 
General Council to do nothing whatever that 
could possibly be interpreted as a challenge to the 
Government did not, much as they would like us 
to believe it, spring entirely from their great sense 
of constitutional responsibility. It came largely 
from the General Council's realisation that if they 
did present a challenge to the Government they 
would be risking a good deal more than their 
good name. The reluctance of the Council, for 
instance, to support Mr. Cousins and his busmen 
by spreading the strike was not an indication of 
their distaste for sympathetic strike action but a 
recognition of the hard fact that Frankie-boy and 
his cohorts were about to get a fairly thorough 
clobbering, from which recognition grew the very 
natural desire to keep the numbers of the clob- 
bered as low as possible. 

Yet even this attitude dees not fully explain 
the cataleptic quality of the TUC these days. The 
truth is to be found, surprising though it may 
seem, in that most forbidding of all documents 
handed around at the TUC, the Statistical State- 
ment. From this work much charming informa- 
tion may be gathered, such as that the Amalga- 
mated Society of Journeymen Felt Hatters has 
2,224 members, the Healders and Twisters’ Trade 
and Friendly Society (Huddersfield) has 280, and 
the hugely impressive Federation of Trade Unions 


of Salt Workers, Alkali Workers, Mechanics and 
General Labourers only 1,809. But, leaving the 
realms of the purely picturesque, one may also 
gather from this booklet the sobering information 
that if six men—Mr. Cousins, Mr. Carron, Sir 
Tom Williamson, Mr. Ernest Jones, Mr. Greene 
and Mr. Alan Birch—are in agreement, everybody 
else in the TUC can go and join the Amalgamated 
Union of Running Jumpers, a mass shift of alle- 
giances that would play hell with the Bridlington 
Agreement. For the votes wielded by the six 
unions which they head together make up a very 
comfortable majority of the entire organised 
trade union movement. Come the rest of the 
railwaymen, come the electricians, come the ship- 
wrights (with their emblem, consisting of two 
crossed holes and a screwdriver), come the agri- 
cultural labourers, come the builders and the 
woodworkers, the steelmen and the printers, the 
butchers, the bakers and the candlestick-makers— 
come even Bro. Wigglesworth, who enlivened the 














discussion on the hydrogen bomb by presenting 
the only completely honest case for armaments | 
have ever heard (he said the armaments manufac- 
turers provided work and wages for thousands)— 
and it would make no difference; 4,351,311 is more 
than 3,986,014, and that is all there is to it. 

Nor need this fact be interpreted as indicating 
anything particularly sinister. The situation in 
which all six of the men I have mentioned are on 
one side and everybody else on the other never in 
fact arises; if they are together, almost everybody 
else will be on their side, anyway. Moreover, the 
pressure towards a healthy conservatism exerted 
by the weight of such numbers is considerable, 
even when there is nothing else driving them in 
that direction; the greater the ability to make up 
Congress's mind for it, the less, it seems, the desire 
to do so in any but the gentlest and most cautious 
way. 

But if the effective control which the Six 
Against Thebes exert over the proceedings of their 
8,337,319 fellow-members of the movement means 
that the movement is unlikely to lose its collective 
head, it also means that little but boredom can 
be expected of its public proceedings. Put it this 
way: they had one card vote this year, on Mr. 
Bryn Roberts’s call for a drastic cut in Britain’s 
military expenditure. Anybody would think, I may 
say in passing, tat if it had been carried Britain’s 
military expenditure would have been cut; but 
cruel disillusionment never got a chance to set in. 
For the motion was in fact defeated, by four or 
five million votes, and so little likelihood was 
there of any other result that at the time the figures 
were announced I was lying on my bed trying to 
think of a rhyme to ‘Tommy Yeardye.’ The mono- 
lithic power of half a dozen unions means that if 
they are in favour of one course of action there 
is never the smallest chance of its being rejected, 
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and if they are against it the General Council (in 
so far as it is not in any case true to say that they 
are the General Council) would never get within 
spitting distance of presenting it to Congress. This 
means that there can never again—or not unti! 
there is a considerable change in the line-up of 
the big unions—be any surprise in anything the 
annual congress does. As soon as J got my list of 
motions I went through it marking ‘Carried’ or 
‘Lost’ against them, and there was never the 
slightest possibility of my being proved mistaken 
when Bro. Yates actually got around to saying 
‘All those in favour.’ (Incidentally, Bro. Yates’s 
ineptitude in the chair grew worse as the week 
went on. There wouldn’t even have been a card- 
vote on Mr. Roberts’s motion if Bro. Yates had 
not first asked for a voice-vote and then blandly 
announced that it was defeated, despite the fact 
that the volume of sound for the ayes had far 
exceeded that for the noes.) The only area of real 
disagreement left is that of interpretation: clearly 
Frankie’s idea of what is meant by Congress’s 
rejection of wage-restraint is not the same as that 
of Bro. Webber, and Comrade Haxell’s notion of 
the ‘urgent necessity for the nationalisation of 
Britain’s basic industries, with priority for the key 
sections of the engineering industry, is not the 
same as that held by union leaders who do not 
take their instructions from Comrade Kerrigan; 
though Congress passed the comrades’ motion 
without a word being said against it. 

Now if there is no disagreement there is no real 
debate, and the TUC is in danger of turning into 
something almost indistinguishable from the 
annual conference of the Tory Party. It was 
pathetic to watch the procession of delegates who 
came to the microphone to argue for their full 
ten minutes on behalf of a motion that nobody 
in the hall opposed. They had to have something 
to show, I suppose, when they ‘reported back,’ 
but if I had heard the phrase ‘much could be said 
in relation to the situation’ just once more, there 
would have been a very ugly scene. 

Is it any wonder, then, that on Thursday I took 
myself to hear the concert? And mighty fine it 
was, too, with as dashing a performance of 
the Schumann Piano Concerto (by Mr. Denis 
Matthews) as I have heard this many a day, and 
a splendidly brassy rendering of the E minor 
symphony of Brahms. Leaving the hall afterwards 
I was tapped on the shoulder by a delegate, who 
asked whether I had not enjoyed this performance 
more than those down the road. I assured him 
fervently that I had. We spoke then of Bro. 
Cousins, whose second (and last) speech of the 
Congress we had heard that very afternoon, and 
we agreed that it had been more interesting than 
most. Whereupon, ‘Ah,’ said this worthy soul, ‘but 
he can’t attack like Brahms.’ And that about sums 
up even Frankie-boy. He can stand, as he did, 
head and shoulders above anybody else at Bourne- 
mouth; he can fairly hypnotise at any rate the less 
sophisticated sections of his audience into thinking 
that the bus strike had been a howling success; he 
can bask in the ovations the Ninetieth Congress 
accorded him; but he, like the rest of the TUC, 
can’t attack like Brahms. The reason is that if 
they did they might burst the drum; and every 
child who does just that, in order to find out what 
makes the noise, knows very well the shock of 
bewildered disappointment that follows the dis- 
covery that there is nothing inside at all. 
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EVER SINCE SUEZ, Ministers and 
Government back-benchers have 
been telling us with some monotony 
that this country was not and would 
not be a satellite of America. So 
much for theory; what about prac- 
tice? It is instructive to compare the 

Government’s behaviour over the present Far 

Eastern crisis with its behaviour during the last 

crisis in 1955. Then, Sir Anthony Eden said quite 

plainly that ‘the offshore islands have always been 
regarded by us as part of China.’ This time, 
although Mr. Diefenbaker has spoken out and 
suggested that the good offices of the UN should 
be invoked, the British Government has merely 
said that it ‘fully shares the concern of the 

Government of the United States at any attempt 

to impose territorial changes by use of force.’ I 

realise of course that the Government needs 

American help to retrieve the blunder it made in 

sending troops to Jordan, but its change of attitude 

between 1955 and 1958 is certainly not in the 
direction of independence. Presumably it is an 
application of Mr. Macmillan’s dictum about 

Anglo-American relations: ‘we would rather be 

wrong together than right separately.’ 


* * * 


MEANWHILE the situation in the Far East is quite 
bad enough without speeches of the kind the Chief 
of Air Staff made in Sheffield on Monday. ‘If the 
Chinese start using nuclear weapons,’ said Air 
Chief Marshal Sir Dermot Boyle, ‘we know where 
they are getting them from and we may hold those 
people responsible.’ Then, apparently in fear lest 
this remark should prove too deep and subtle for 
his audience, he added: ‘We are confident we 
could destroy Russia tomorrow. At the moment 
they cannot retaliate. Perhaps in three years they 
can, but not at the moment.’ I don’t know whether 
it is more deplorable that Sir Dermot should think 
such things, or that he should say them. If he 
really believes that the Russians ‘cannot retaliate’ 
—presumably he means against thermo-nuclear 
bombardment—then British Intelligence really 
must be as bad as I have always believed. And 
what happens in three years’ time? On Sir Der- 
mot’s argument we shall then be in a very bad 
way indeed. In any case, holding the Russians 
responsible for Chinese actions presumably means 
that the Russians would be entitled to hold us 
Tesponsible for American actions. There must be 
few people in this country who share Sir Dermot’s 
apparent faith in the correctness of American 
actions and none at all who share his desire to 
make sure that a nuclear war over the offshore 
islands be spread as widely as possible. 


* * * 


LORD GOBDARD’s age and character and the per- 
sonality cult that grew up around him greatly 
enlarged the office of Lord Chief Justice of 
England. It had certainly grown too big to be filled 
by the Attorney-General, who may perhaps be 
consoled with the less exacting office of President 
of the Divorce Division or with the vacant seat in 
the Court of Appeal. The Prime Minister has done 
well to make a judicial not a political appointment, 
and it is difficult to see how he could have chosen 
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a better man than Lord Justice Parker. The 
younger Mr. Justice Devlin, often thought to be 
his nearest rival on the Bench, was unlikely to be 
moved from the presidency of the Restrictive 
Practices Court whose growing-pains ‘he is 
peculiarly gifted to soothe. (One or two of his 
recent Common Law judgments, also, have been 
a shade too clever.) The Bank rate affair gave the 
public a fine preview of the new Lord Chief's 
characteristic qualities—courtesy, firmness, pene- 
tration. I have heard him described as ‘good 
alpha-minus’—not, that is to say, quite in the same 
legal class as his father, the late Lord Parker of 
Waddington. His chief fault may be lack of 
originality; he is not likely to initiate—though he 
may not oppose—many legal reforms. Criminals 
who appear before him will be treated with charm- 
ing politeness but will be sent to prison for just 
as long as they were before. 


* * * 


IN THE wine-bottling factory of J. S. Woolley & 
Co. Ltd., Southwark, a workman named Muldoon 
said one day, as a joke, that Britain ought to have 
a President instead of a Queen, adding that the 
monarchy was a waste of money. He then laughed. 
He stopped laughing fairly abruptly when a work- 
man at the next bench, one Harmes, picked up a 
hammer and proceeded to beat him about the head 
and body with it. Muldoon’s head was injured and 
one of his fingers smashed. At Harmes's trial for 
assault causing bodily harm, the Judge, one 
Maude, said, ‘The provocation he received 
would make anyone’s blood boil.’ He then pro- 
ceeded to bind over Harmes, in the sum of £5, to 
be of good behaviour. J. S. Woolley & Co. Ltd. 
have contributed their own mite to the gaiety of 
the nation, it was stated in evidence, by sacking 
Muldoon, who got hit with the hammer, and keep- 
ing on Harmes, who wielded it. They regard him, 
they said, as a loyal and hard worker, despite his 
previous convictions for theft. I can’t help feeling 
sorry for Muldoon. On the whole I think that 
people with criminal records (or even without 
them) ought to be discouraged, as far as possible, 
from bashing other people over the head with 
hammers, and I am sorry that Judge Maude and 
J. S. Woolley & Co. Ltd. appear to take the 
opposite view. 
* * * 

1 suspect that Mr. R. A. Butler would be an even 
more successful politician if he were a less good 
politician. He has a way of finding rationalisations 
to justify what his party has or has not dene: 
they are usually clever enough to be hard to 
answer, but rarely clever enough to be convincing. 
Take his explanations of the Government's re- 
luctance to introduce legislation on the Wolfenden 
Report. At first he took the line that public opinion 
was not ready for it. This, of course, is true: pub- 
lic opinion rarely has been ready for progressive 
legislation—yet governments have, rightly, 
pressed on with it if they have felt that they would 
be retrospectively justified by results—or that 
failure to take action would mean trouble. Now 
that failure to act has meant trouble, Mr. Butler 
has switched his line; he has begun to talk about 
the undesirability of sweeping vice under the car- 
pet. The analogy is feeble. A good housewife 
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suffering from dust throws it out if she can; but 
if she cannot she would prefer to sweep it under 
the carpet than have it getting into the eyes and 
noses of her visitors. In any case, the Wolfenden 
Report had many constructive proposals, which 
ought by now to have been incorporated in 
legislation. But on all such matters the Govern- 
ment is incurably timid; and I am sorry to see Mr. 
Butler, one of its few enlightened members, acting 
as spokesman for its timidity. 


* * * 


I HAVE SEEN an account of modern British litera- 
ture in the yearbook of the Soviet Encyclopedia, 
which shows that the Russians are enthusiastic 
categorisers, in Mr. Allsop’s vein. The main trend 
covered is the Lucky Dzhims—the novels of 
Kingsli Emis, Dzhon Ueyn, Ayris Myordok, 
Dzhon Morgan, the plays of Dzhon Osborn, the 
criticism of Kolin Uilson; and the ‘poetic publica- 
tions of the Lucky Dzhims’ in Robert Konkest’s 
anthology Novye Stroki, by himself, K. Emis, D. 
Devi, T. Gan, E. Dzhennings, Dzh. Ueyn ‘and 
others.” “These works contained criticism of 
present-day bourgeois actuality which was sharp, 
but in its essence abstract, anarchistic and dyed 
in the tone of individual rebellion.” Allowing for 
the queer Soviet way of looking at things this quite 
sympathetic remark does not strike me as any 
sillier than most criticism. 


* * * 


MORE THAN ONCE recently I have found myself in 
arguments about what, if anything, is the distinc- 
tion between ‘Personal,’ ‘Private’ and ‘Confiden- 
tial’ on correspondence. It seems to me that they 
have, or ought to have, three quite separate mean- 
ings; but to judge from letters coming to this office 
this is not the common view. ‘Personal’ is now so 
loosely used, on forms, circulars, and coupons 
entitling the possessor to get fourpence off the 
next toothpaste tube he buys, that it has little 
significance; but in theory, surely, all it means is 
that the letter is being sent to the addressee in his 
own right, and not by virtue of any office he may 
happen to hold. It is not (though I find there are 
people who still imagine it is) designed to confer 
any secrecy on the communication, which can 
reasonably be opened by anybody deputed to 
open correspondence if, say, the addressee is on 
holiday. 
* * a 

IF THE WRITER wants to make sure that his letter 
is opened by the addressee and not by anybody 
else, then he can put ‘Private’ on the envelope. But 
this is not necessarily an intimation that the con- 
tents are for the addressee’s eyes alone. The fact 
that I want to make sure that only X opens my 
letter does not neeessarily mean that I want to stop 
him disclosing some of the information contained 
in it: if that is what is intended, then the letter 
should be marked ‘Confidential’ (the stock 
‘Private and Confidential’ is surely supereroga- 
tory?). But, as I say, there does net appear to be 
any general agreement to use the terms in these 
senses; and I have come across people who are 
indignant at what they consider to be a breach of 
good faith when information they have given in a 
‘Personal’ letter is disclosed. As this can cause 
embarrassment and even hardship, would it not 
be as well to have some more generally accepted 
ruling? 

PHAROS 
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Too many sciences have contributed to the development of the guided weapon to say that its efficiency 
depends more on one than another. 

But with every type of guided weapon electronics plays a vital part, and the ubiquitous radio valve is 
there too. Not the familiar valve of radio and television, but something new . . . a meticulously designed 
sub-miniature valve capable of critical performance under conditions of extreme shock and vibration. 

This is one of Mullard’s contributions to defence in the air—a range of G. W. valves that is today 
regarded as the best in the world. To produce these valves, new manufacturing techniques were devised, 
new testing methods developed, and a special factory was designed and built in conjunction with the 
Ministry of Supply. 

The same radical approach to new problems will be found in all Mullard activities. Every Mullard factory 
is planned for specialisation in the products it manufactures. Several, like the G. W. valve factory at 
Whyteleafe, have been designed from the ground up. Others have been completely reorganised and 
re-equipped in the last few years. 

In no other way, Mullard believes, can electronic devices of the highest quality be satisfactorily produced 
in the quantities needed to meet the ever increasing demands of industry and government. 


Mullard 





Mullard Ltd., Mullard House, Torrington Place, London, W.C.1 
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Undoubted Queen 


By CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


ESSRS. HUTCHINSON have produced an 
Mi aerate and expensive book of photo- 
graphs of the life of the Royal Family.* This book 
is certainly a triumph of distinguished photo- 
graphy. But its price is three guineas, and whether 
a large public will be willing or whether it would 
be altogether healthy that a large public should 
be willing to spend so great a sum on a collection 
of photographs of royalty, Iam not sure. My own 
feeling is quite frankly that the cause of royalty 
is easily damaged by too much publicity. I am no 
especial admirer of the Duke of Windsor and 
do not regret his abdication but it seems a little 
ungenerous that in a book such as this, so lavish 
with pictures of all Her Majesty’s other prede- 
cessors, he should be wholly boycotted. 


ee. 


What is needed today, and what is singularly 
lacking, is a courteous and objective inquiry, free 
from personal anecdote, on the lines of Bagehot, 
into what the monarchy is for. In order that the 
great evil of anarchy be avoided, men must be per- 
suaded to accept authority. All authority is in the 
last analysis based on force, but, where the 
authority is generally accepted, it does not often 
have to humiliate its subjects by displaying its 
force nakedly. Men most easily accept forms of 
authority to which they are accustomed. If the 
traditional institutions of this country were re- 
moved, life would become an intolerable business 
of drab coercion. Therefore a country which 
possesses a traditional monarchy would be ill 
advised to abolish it. 

Yet what is far less certain is how far the 
monarchy is a unifying, and how far it is a divid- 
ing. force in the Commonwealth. We used, of 
course, to be told that the monarchy was the 
great bond which united all the various countries 
of the Empire, and, when concessions came to 
be made to the Irish, we were ready in the last 
resort to abandon to them almost anything pro- 
vided that they kept an oath of allegiance to the 
King. Indeed, on the Irish side the great con- 
troversy which divided them at the time of the 
treaty was, oddly enough, not the acceptance of 
partition but the acceptance of the oath of 
allegiance. 

Yet Ireland was always thought of as a case 
apart. Now the growth of Oriental nationalism 
has created a new and unforeseen situation. In 
Australia and New Zealand the existence of a 
common sovereign has clearly strengthened the 
bonds of unity with this country. They feel that 
Her Majesty is their sovereign as much as she 
is ours. It is the same in Canada. Even the French 
Canadians, jealous to preserve their particular 
privileges, have no objection to an’ English- 
Speaking sovereign. In South Africa it is more 
difficult: there, with conquest more recent, the 
monarchy appears to many Boers as a symbol 





* UNpousTED QUEEN. By H. Tatlock Miller and 
Loudon Sainthiil. (Hutchinson, 63s.) 


of the British claim to be the superior race, 
whereas to them the Commonwealth, if tolerable 
at all, is only tolerable on the condition that the 
British are not the superior race. 

But it is in the Indian sub-continent that the 
difficulty has been most apparent. We used to be 
told that the Indian, indifferent to complex argu- 
ments about a balance of powers, was yet moved 
by the simple appeal of loyalty to a person. 
Disraeli was praised for his imaginative stroke 
in making the Queen the Empress of India. What- 
ever constitutional reforms might be introduced 
into India, we were told, it was essential, if those 
reforms were to capture the native imagination, 
that the mystique of royalty be preserved and 
all be done in the name of the King or the 
Queen. I dare say that that was all true in the 
different world of the last century and that 
Disraeli was wise in his generation. It was dis- 
covered—somewhat to the surprise of most of 
us—that it was not true today, and, so far from 
the monarchy being the bond which kept the 
Commonwealth united, on the contrary the 
Orientals were quite willing to have the Common- 
wealth so long as they did not have to have the 
monarchy. A white sovereign seemed to them a 
symbol of racial discrimination, and India led the 
way in asking—a demand up till then unheard-of 
—to be a Republic within the Commonwealth. 

There is no denying that this Oriental repudia- 
tion of the monarchy, and the consequent dis- 
covery that its general acceptance is not necessary 
for membership of the Commonwealth, has 
damaged the monarchy’s importance, and some 
people have been found to wonder—at any rate 
in private—what place hereditary monarchs have 
in an age of democracy. Nor can we deny that a 
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By HAROLD 


N 1953 few observers of the Jamaican political 
| ane least of all Norman Washington Manley, 
would have prophesied the defeat of Alexander 
Bustamante’s Jamaica Labour Party at the next 
general election. Indeed, when in the autumn of 
that year he was asked about the prospects of his 
minority People’s National Party he shook his 
head pessimistically. ‘Busta’s following is un- 
shakable,’ he said. 

Yet in February, 1955, Bustamante was out, 
little consoled by a knighthood, and Manley was 
in. His majority was small but none the less able 
to carry through the moderate Socialist pro- 
gramme that had been scaring Jamaican big busi- 
ness ever since Sir Stafford Cripps gave Manley 
his political blessing in 1938. 

By education and career, Manley is not, of 
course, a typical West Indian. There are not 
many former Rhodes Scholars, Oxford law 
graduates and QCs in the Caribbean. Nor, indeed, 
has-any other West Indian lawyer achieved ‘such 
enormous prestige in the profession. When he re- 
turned to Jamaica from England in 1921, ‘with a 
young English wife and a capital of £50° as he 
loves to recall, he had everything to make. By the 
mid-1930s his mere appearance in a case was 
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large proportion of the countries of the world 
seem to get along tolerably well without them. 
Who will venture to prophesy what the future 
will bring? Yet surely it is a curious naiveté which 
takes it for granted that our parliamentary in- 
stitutions in their present form are likely to endure 
for ever. The experience of history shows that 
democracy is in some ways the most logical and 
in some ways the best, but is also the most short- 
lived of all forms of government. No one can feel 
much confidence that it may not prove as short- 
lived in this country as it has in others. In many 
ways it has shown itself grossly ill-adapted to 
the changing circumstances of modern life. 

If it should fall it would indeed be both highly 
improbable and highly undesirable that there 
should be substituted for it a system which re- 
stored real power of government to a hereditary 
monarchy. The far more probable danger would 
clearly be that there would be substituted for 
it on the modern pattern a system which gave 
power to a non-hereditary monarchy—to a dic- 
tator. The chances of preventing this, the chances 
of establishing some regime which paid respect 
to our traditional liberties, would be enormously 
greater if we had had the wisdom to preserve our 
traditional institutions, of which the monarchy is 
the chief. The danger of a collapse of parlia- 
mentary government is admittedly not immediate, 
but it is nevertheless a danger that must be pre- 
pared against, and institutions which derive their 
strength from tradition must look forward to a 
distant future, even as they look back to a distant 
past. They cannot be tailored to meet a particular 
crisis. On the contrary, they derive their strength 
in a particular crisis from the very fact that they 
have not been so tailored—from the very fact 
that they have existed immemorially and been 
taken for granted long before the particular crisis 
was ever heard of. For that reason they should 
be preserved. 


Manley 
CHAMPION 


often sufficient to cause the surrender of his 
opponent. Juries succumbed with such uniformity 
that in 1936 Mr. (later Sir) Edward Comacho, 
Attorney-General of Jamaica, publicly expressed 
concern at the lack of convictions in criminal 
cases when Manley appeared for the defence (a 
statement at once described as ‘unethical’ by 
Manley). Nor were his triumphs confined to West 
Indian courts; his successful defence of a 
Jamaican airman on a charge of murder at the 
Manchester assizes in 1946 was regarded as a 
model; his conduct of a patent case before the 
Privy Council in 1951 won praise from one of 
the judges. 

But by descent and early upbringing he is 
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dinner ALREADY ?” 


It’s the new Alec Guinness film tonight 
—better not be late for dinner. And 
there may be dancing afterwards. 
We've spent most of the day at the pool. 
The Seabrooks gave a small cocktail 
party before lunch. The two 

albatrosses that have been convoying 
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From Southampton or London, there’s always a 
Union-Castle passenger ship leaving for South or East 
Africa in the next few days: into the Atlantic or through 
the Mediterranean, in southern sunshine and through 
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Southampton for the fourteen day run to Cape Town. 
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The sun’s tanning me and bleaching 
my hair! Today I saw in the 

wardrobe the tweed skirt I was 
wearing when we came on board 

at Southampton. Ugh! It made me 
wince, it looked so hot and heavy. I’m 
glad I’ve picked a husband whose 
business keeps him on the move 
between England and Africa. 

This is the way to travel! 


CASTLE 


About twice a month a ship goes from London for the 
Round Africa voyage: nine weeks of warmth, well-being 
and perpetual change of scene round the coasts of a 
continent. For business, for holiday, for honeymoon, 

or even on doctor’s orders, many fortunate people have 
made these journeys, to their great pleasure. 
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a Jamaican of the Jamaicans. ‘My family is of 
true Jamaican pattern,’ he declares. Some of his 
forefathers came as slaves to Jamaica from Africa 
by way of the Middle Passage. His paternal grand- 
father was a virile Yorkshire man who begot 
several children by an African girl who was not 
his wife and from her Manley’s father was born. 
His mother was an olive-complexioned woman of 
almost Grecian profile who, when her husband 
died in Norman’s infancy, carried on the family 
farm and laid the foundations of her family’s 
education. 

Had it not been for his scholarship-winning 
aptitude his education would no doubt have been 
limited to the elementary school in which it was 
begun, for though the family background did not 
involve anything like the impoverishment some 
of his more enthusiastic followers like to imagine, 
it was one of continual struggle. In the school 
holidays he regularly took on odd jobs for pocket 
money. Finally, his ability to pass examinations 
and to break sprinting records led to the offer of 
a Rhodes Scholarship. 

The political ability he has displayed during the 
past eighteen years suggests that the successful 
lawyer of the 1930s looking for a new world to 
conquer turned, perhaps faute de mieux, to the 
political sphere of his own free will. This is not so. 
He was well content with his lot until around 
1937. He was earning a substantial income. He 
delighted in his family. He was interested in sport 
and could afford to indulge his tastes in fast cars 
and expensive sailing vessels. Then the industrial 
storm which had darkened the Jamaican sky for 
so long burst furiously and nearly overwhelmed 
the island. On May 2, 1938, a strike began at 
Tate and Lyle’s sugar estates. The police fired on 
the crowds, killing many workers. In three weeks 
the troubles spread to Kingston. About five 
o'clock in the morning of May 23 completely out 
of control mobs poured into Harbour Street, 
looting shops and burning what merchandise they 
could not carry away. Barricades went up in all 
the main streets, the troops were called out and 
there were threats to burn down the city. Late 
that day Manley, who had been in the country, 
motored back to see what was going on. At no 
little risk he drove slowly through the crowds 
until, in front of the fire station, he met one of 
the most influential of the city’s businessmen. He 
said to Manley: ‘For God’s sake do something. 
The city will soon be alight.’ 

That evening Manley sat long under the great 
blossoming tree in his garden talking things over 
with his wife. Something must be done and both 
knew that he must do it. It was almost midnight 
when he telephoned the Governor for an immedi- 
ate interview and publicly announced that he 
would negotiate on behalf of the workers. Thus 
it was that at King’s House on May 24, 1938, his 
political career began. 

A Royal Commission was then appointed to 
examine West Indian problems. After a prolonged 
tour in the area during 1939 the Commission pro- 
duced a report which was so drastic that the 
British Government did not dare to publish it 
until after the war lest it brought comfort to our 
enemies. 

About the middle of 1938 Sir Stafford Cripps 
Visited Jamaica for a holiday. Manley was much 
drawn to him, and indeed the two lawyers had 
more than their profession in common. For one 


thing Cripps was suffering from the same stomach 
complaint as Manley and urged him to try the 
same treatment. He also told him that the time 
was ripe to form a political party and that the only 
possible leader was Manley. 

Cripps attended the inaugural meeting of the 
People’s National Party at the Ward Theatre, 
Kingston, and in a speech which would be re- 
garded as pretty mild stuff today succeeded in 
frightening all the moderate elements. It was not 
surprising that at the first general election under 
universal suffrage in 1944 the party was decisively 
defeated and its leader did not win a seat until 
five years later. 

From this brief association with Cripps the 
legend has grown that Manley is a killjoy of a 
fellow, a non-smoker, a fanatica! teetotaller and 
a very Left-wing Socialist. The truth is that he 
is a non-smoker for health’s sake but hospitably 
keeps some excellent Jamaican cigars handy for 
his friends. He occasionally takes a glass of port, 
but there is a cheerful array of decanters on his 
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sideboard, and he pours a full measure. 

It is not surprising that Manley made all speed 
to Britain, invited or uninvited, when racial riots 
occurred in London and elsewhere. For him as for 
most members of the West Indian ruling classes 
now emerging from professional and trade union 
circles—people, in general, with light brown com- 
plexions and a European cast of countenance— 
multi-racialism is the goal and ‘colour bar’ a dirty 
phrase. Yet it often appears that his approach to 
the problem is empirical and emotional rather 
than logical. He sends angry cables to the Colonial 
Office when a BOAC coloured passenger is denied 
accommodation at a Nassau hotel, but often 
contents himself with annoyed gestures when 
coloured Jamaicans are greeted chillily in the 
fifteen-guinea-a-day North Coast hotels in the 
height of the American tourist season. Even 
a Queen’s Counsel may sometimes be prompted by 
heart rather than head and more world move- 
ments than one have been born in emotion rather 
than a syllogism. 


Kensington, Kentucky 


By BRIAN 


In 1948 the Louisville Free Public Library 
opened its main building to negroes and in 1952 
its ten neighbourhood. branches. In 1950 the 
University of Louisville opened its graduate 
school to negroes and in 1952 its undergraduate 
school, Since 1952 negroes and whites alike have 
played on public golf courses. In 1953 the 
Nursing School of the City Hospital began to 
accept negroes. In 1954 the police ceased to re- 
quire séparation of the races in the Greyhound 
bus terminal, negroes were accepted at the fire 
stations, and the publicly owned amphitheatre 
began to sell tickets to ‘anyone wishing to 
bay..s- 


_ AND this was only a beginning. The authorities 
Ain Louisville, Kentucky (I am quoting its 
School Superintendent, Dr. Omer Carmichael), 
had then to break segregation in the public parks 
and—one of the most tricky of all the changes— 
in the public swimming pools. They had to try to 
get Negroes clerical jobs in municipal and private 
Offices: all this, in an effort to create a climate 
of opinion in which white and coloured peoples 





could live together amicably; and in which school 
integration, when it came, could come peaceably, 
without racial strife. 

We tend to think of racial integration in the 
US in terms of its failures; in Clinton, at Little 
Rock, and places deeper South. But to find how 
it should be handled here, the better way is to 
look at its successes: to realise what an insignificant 
problem it should be in Britain, with our minute 
coloured population (0.5 per cent.), compared to 
that which confronts places like Louisville, where 
one in six of the population is coloured and where 
the habits and prejudices of generations have had 
to be broken down. 

From the first the Louisville authorities realised 


INGLIS 


that they had to plan. Each step had to be thought 
out.in advance. The early stages were sensibly 
devoted to attacking segregation where it would 
be least missed. In education, for example, the 
colour barrier is at its weakest at two levels: in 
research work, where it is egghead-shell thin— 
researchers are too interested in their work to 
worry—and in infant schools. Young children are 
not colour-conscious—as I found for myself the 
first day I was in Louisville last winter. We came 
across a mixed school where white and negro boys 
and girls were playing together affectionately: 
unorganised and—at least until the teachers, 
seeing spectators, began to integrate them into a 
game of ring-a-ring-o’-roses—unselfconsciously. 
This, I was assured, is normal; the white child in 
the South traditionally grew up with piccaninnies 
as playmates until he reached an age when they 
no longer satisfied his developing social sense; 
and, to this day, relatively few white parents have 
strong feelings about integration until their 
children approach high-school age. Only at this 
level does integration become really difficult; 
unless the climate of opinion has been softened 
beforehand. 

To produce a temperate climate, the Louisville 
authorities relied on voluntary integration. Great 
pains were taken to see that when schools were 
integrated parents were not compelled to send 
their children to a school they did not like. 
Naturally, this meant that white children tended 
to be withdrawn from schools which were pre- 
dominantly Negro; nevertheless, three-quarters of 
the public schoolchildren in the town were soon 
attending integrated schools. And once the 
barrier is down there are forces, quite apart from 
habit, which help to keep it down: sport, in par- 
ticular. A Negro who hits home runs for the 
school baseball side is a powerful argument in 
favour of continued integration. 

Finally—and most important as an object-lesson 
here—the authorities did their utmost to ensure, 
before each step they took, that it was not ex- 
ploited by crackpots or racialists for the purpose 
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We carry a large number of passengers who come to South 
Africa to escape the winter and enjoy a holiday you won’t 
find anywhere else in the world. 


South Africa offers a welcome change from a European 
holiday. There is so much to do and to see that is completely 
and fascinatingly different. Where else can you study wild 
animals in their natural surroundings and do it safely from a 
car? Where else will you see Native life in all its colour and 
quaintness? And when you've travelled around and seen and 
enjoyed all the marvels of this amazing land, there are quiet 
resorts where you can relax—or fashionable plages where you 
may join in a gay social round. 


But it’s the sunshine that makes everything so marvellous. 
There it is, shining on you every day .. . bright, beautiful 
and heartening. South Africa gives you the finest holiday 
you'll find anywhere in the world. 
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The youngsters take a look around A fashionable night club in Johannesburg 
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LAND OF SUNNY CONTRASTS 
SATOUR 


The South African Tourist office is at your service for free, 

friendly and helpful advice. For detailed information on trans- 

port, accommodation and costs consult your Travel Agent or 

South African Railways Travel Bureau, South Africa House, 
Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2. 


SOUTH AFRICAN TOURIST CORPORATION 
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This Electronic Age 


We once saw a cartoon of a row of robots 
making a row of robots, and the owner 
of the factory was saying to his friend 

“I wonder where it will all end!” 


We are quite ready to admit that we are 
not averse to some forms of automation. 
We do, of course, use mechanical aids for 
many of our activities, from the handling 
of cash to book-keeping. This speeds up 
the work to the advantage of the Bank 
and the customer. 


Although we keep in constant touch with 
developments of mechanical aids over the 
whole range of our activities, in the final 
analysis it is the personal relationship of 
the Branch Manager and his staff towards 
the customer that matters. We face the 
electronic age resolute in this belief. 
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of stirring up trouble. They were helped by a 
well-disposed press, notably by the Louisville 
Courier-Journal with its firm liberal line; racial 
incidents, if they occurred, were not played up for 
sensationalist purposes. And the police saw to it, 
whenever any fresh step was being taken—when 
a park was in the throes of desegregation or a 
white school was opening its doors to Negro 
children—that no crowd was allowed to collect 
and no orator allowed to incite mob violence by 
claiming his right to free speech near by. 

There is little similarity between the conditions 
in Kentucky and in Kensington; but there are 
plenty of lessons to be learned here from the way 
the Louisville people went about settling their 
racial difficulties. 

The first is that these things have to be planned 
ahead. It is easy for an authority, national or 
local, to postpone offending susceptibilities in the 
hope that a problem will in time solve itself. It is 
easy, too, for those same authorities to take credit, 
if the problem does not solve itself, for taking a 
‘strong’ line: many Conservatives, after the recent 
riots, would have applauded if the Government 
had imposed immediate restrictions on immigta- 
tion, coupled with the introduction of deportation 
for coloured pimps (with a good flogging before 
departure), without ever pausing to think that the 
trouble might have arisen because their party's 
Government was too lazy, timid or incompetent 
to take the necessary precautions to prevent them. 

What those precautions ought to have been re- 
mains a matter for debate. One obvious step which 
is now being canvassed is that legislation should 
be introduced along the lines of the recommenda- 
tions of the Wolfenden Report. It is, after all, 
ridiculous to blame immigrants for getting mixed 
up in prostitution. They arrive in this country to 
find that, so far from its being the Christian, moral 
community they heard about at the local Church 
school at home, it offers them the chance to earn 
many times more by catering for the sexual 
appetites of the natives than by working as navvies 
or bus conductors; and that the vice laws are 
usually unenforced, or even unenforceable—in so 
far as they exist at all. 

It is not, though, simply a matter of legislation. 
As Louisville found, a favourable climate of 
opinion has to be created or laws will not work. 
The colour bar cannot be destroyed by forbidding 
(say) pubs to impose it: even if a barman cannot 
discriminate directly by ordering coloured men 
off the premises, he can still find a dozen ways to 
make things so unpleasant for them that they will 
not come back (just as he can with obstreperous 
white customers without anybody blaming him). 
What has to be created, and a very slow, painful 
business it is, is a national mood when colour is 
not an issue—as it is not (or was not until recently) 
in France. 

Finally, the authorities here need to anticipate 
trouble. The Little Rock affair (it is insufficiently 
realised) was not triggered off by integration as 
such. Arkansas was already much further ahead 
in her integration programme than most Southern 
States; in fact, the programme had been going 
Surprisingly well, until the day that the Little Rock 
authorities failed to take the simple Louisville 
Precaution of preventing a crowd gathering near 
the high school when the first Negro pupils pre- 
sented themselves for admission. Had the police 
dispersed the crowd before it became a mob, the 
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name of Little Rock would now be as little known 
here as it was two years ago. But from the 
moment violence flared, people began to take 
sides. And, as it happened, there was in Arkansas 
a Governor who saw in the crisis a way to rescue 
his political career from the dead-end to which a 
‘no-third-term’ convention threatened to condemn 
him. He may not have been fully conscious of the 
possibilities, but like all bright politicians he smelt 
them. He has now achieved his third term. 
There will be Faubuses here, if they are allowed 
to germinate. Racial feeling exists to some degree 
in everybody. It is at its most intense in people 
who do not suspect its existence—in people who, 
as I found in places farther South than Louisville 
and Little Rock, really believe that some of their 
best friends are Niggers. They are not being 
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hypocritical; the Negro is genuinely loved in 
Alabama in a way that he would never be in 
Chicago—or in Kensington. But he is loved as a 
pet, not as a human being; and if he tries to be- 
come a human being he is hated. He will be hated 
here, too, if he is encouraged to perform services 
the community wants but refuses to admit it wants 
—if he is offered a choice of low-paid casual 
labour or high-paid prostitution. The respon- 
sibility for what immigrants do when they come 
here is, basically, our responsibility; and it is a 
depressing symptom that they, rather than we, 
should be condemned for the recent riots—par- 
ticularly as the condemnation comes so easily 
from those who are normally prone to boast of 
the benefits that British imperialism has brought 
to subject peoples. 


Mrs. Gage 


By WALTER TAPLIN 


o doubt one should be careful about using 
Ni word ‘saint.’ There was certainly nothing 
obtrusively religious about Mrs. Gage, though 
some of those she watched over at 99 Gower 
Street may have known whether she said. her 
prayers or went to church on Sunday. But she 
was good, she did her work quietly and 
thoroughly, she was kind and courteous and un- 
obtrusive and she had an unfailing way of bring- 
ing calm in what was sometimes a disturbed tea- 
cup of a world. There was sOmething in her 
manner, for which I think the right word is com- 
passion, that just conceivably could be mistaken 
for sentimentality. But she was not particularly 
sentimental. Neither is the intention of these notes 
about her, though it is difficult even to set down 
the plain facts about Mrs. Gage without running 
the risk of sounding mawkish. There was nothing 
mawkish about her. She was practical, earthy, 
solid. She possessed just those qualities which 
make it perfectly clear now to anyone who knew 
the inside of the Spectator office that a saint was 
walking about there for thirty years or more. 

To newcomers to Gower Street she was the 
old lady who came in on their first morning and 
set down a cup of excellent coffee. To the oldest 
hands she was part of the place—the best part. 
The Spectator has long had the good fortune 
to be well served by a handful of quiet people 
who have done the routine pedestrian jobs 
thoroughly and reliably while the directorial and 
editorial characters have come and gone, making 
splashes or striking sparks and getting most of 
the fun. Among these good servants, who may 
as well be given the honourable name they have 
earned, Mrs. Gage was in place, at home. To 
say that she was ‘lowly, and servisable’ is certainly 
not to place her on a level below that of the other 
people who have been in and out of the Spectator 
office in her time. Words which were good 
enough to describe Chaucer’s squyer, a gentle- 
man who also waited at the table, are as 
appropriate to her. 

Now that she is dead, the books have been 
turned up and those who did not know it have 
been told that she first came to the paper at its 
old office .at 13 York Street, Covent Garden, in 
August, 1927, as a waitress. Those were the days 
of editorial luncheons, when the dining-table was 


frequently used for its proper purpose as well as 
for keeping papers off the floor or supporting the 
elbows of participants in meetings. She became 
housekeeper and cook, offices for which she was 
magnificently qualified. She was a late representa- 
tive of the vanishing race of fully trained servants. 
She went on for years in the exercise of her arts, 
until the war swept aside the tablecloth and the 
silver and the best she could do was to bring 
round trays of coffee and tea. A few years ago 
she came back into part of her old element when 
the Spectator began to give occasional cocktail 
parties, and Mrs. Gage assembled drinks and 
managed to give to the food some of the quality 
of those old literary luncheons. 

She worked hard, she grew old, but she always 
did as much as her failing body allowed. Walking 
was long an effort to her, she moved more and 
more slowly, but she always did her work. She 
observed the occasions and festivals of a small 
newspaper office with care. She became the centre 
and mother of the band of juniors who met in 
her kitchen at lunch time. At the latest of the 
annual Christmas parties she delighted to be 
serenaded by Iain Hamilton and Brian Inglis with 
Scottish and Irish songs. 

Mrs. Gage came daily from her little house in 
Chelsea to the Spectator office in Bloomsbury for 
as long as she could, which was until a week 
before she died. She was so frail at the end that 
a member of the staff, an old friend of hers, used 
to call for her and bring her along in his car. 
He sometimes tried to persuade her to rest at 
home, until, ‘one morning, her sister quietly 
suggested to him that he must take her to work 
because that was what she wanted most of 
all. But two weeks ago it was clear that even this 
journey was too much, and when she came to 
say goodnight to a few of her old friends in 
the office, they knew, as she herself most clearly 
knew although she did not say so, that this was 
her last day at 99 Gower Street. She went home, 
and last week, on September 3, so we have since 
been told, she carefully washed, did her hair, 
which, even though she was seventy-five years old, 
was heavy and difficult to care for, went to bed, 
and died. 

Remember this lady, who took pains to die 
clean and neat, without fuss. 
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Oil’s 
second 
century 


There are eight thousand oilfields in production 
throughout the world and these provide the 
basis of the world’s reserves. 

Oil men talk about Proven Reserves, Probable 


Reserves and Possible Reserves. Proven Reserves 
alone... the oil known to exist, in areas defined 
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WORLD OIL PRODUCTION 


PROVEN RESERVES | 


by drilling and extractable by today’s methods 
. .. these could last the world for more than 30 
years at present rates of consumption, though 
the life of many oilfields is double that. Probable 
Reserves and Possible Reserves could take us 
far into the 21st Century even though present 
rates of consumption double and treble: as 
they will, 
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But, inside the likely areas of the oil basins, oil 
bearing strata must be exactly located and the 
extent of the potential oilfield structure deter- 
mined. To this task improved techniques of 
geology and geophysics are making an important 
contribution, but the need today is for still more 
accurate methods of detecting where the main 
oil accumulations lie. 
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Roundabout 


Art 


EVERYONE 
looked hunted 
to start with. 
Scoured and 
buttoned into cascades of frills or into 
crisp white shirts with Bavarian braces, 
they wondered why they had come. 
Was this Art? And if so, was it worth 
it? Nobody among the exhibitors to 
the National Exhibition of Children’s 
Art knew anybody else. Nobody spoke. 

Well, at least there was the food. 
Jellies shone like jewels on the tables, 
meringues foamed lusciously, ices and cakes and 
fruit drinks sirened the palate. And there squiring 
it over all was the Editor of the Sunday Pictorial, 
full-fed on the delights of patronage. The obvious 
thing for guests to do was to concentrate on the 
food and ignore everyone else. Including the 
fatherly press cameraman who played a kind of 
‘off-ground he’ on chairs round the walls hoping 
to catch someone unrolling a Swiss roll or being 
otherwise naive. 

For twenty minutes the children munched 
coldly away, not speaking except when the Pic- 
torial staff crept Heepishly from table to table 
begging them to have more food. Then inex- 
plicably a wave,of giggles swept along one table 
and rippled backwards and forwards across the 
room. An explosion of noise broke out as if a 
muzzle had been taken off a large and voluble 
animal. Little boys began knotting themselves ‘o 
their chairs and little girls to splash fruit salad 
on their starched-white paunches. While the slow 
eaters plodding anxiously on, the more aggressive 
guests began to wonder audibly whether they 
might get down and where the lavatory was. 

Tea finished, the mothers shot irrepressibly out 
of an adjoining room longing to supervise. The 
lavatory door began to bang like a machine-gun. 
Pride fought with honesty in the mothers’ con- 
versation. 

‘I think the judges must have been a bit cracked, 
really. I mean what does it look like? Yes, she 
did it at school in an art lesson. Funny. Never 
known her touch a paint-brush at home. Of 
course, art’s in the family. Her Auntie Edna used 
to do some lovely water-colours.’ 

The children were equally mystified. 

‘Teacher said do anything you like. But every- 
one seemed to be doing trees. So I did a tree. 
That’s it. It’s not very good, is it? Is it? Teacher 
said I could have done better. Why did I paint 
it all in spots? I just thought I would. No. I’m not 
coming to the Private View because Mummy’s 
got to go to work tomorrow. But Mummy and 
Daddy and Brian and I are coming on Saturday, 
and p’raps Granma. If she’s well enough, that is. 
Yes, I want to get in this exhibition next year 
because it’s such a nice tea. It’s my birthday on 
the seventh.’ 

Cauldrons of colour boiled and bubbled on the 
walls. Energy bounced from picture to picture as 
Jonah, Wyatt Earp, Jesus and Robin Hood lived 
out the passionate drama of being alive. A shock- 
haired lion ia ‘Billy Smart's Circus coming to 
Woodhouse Moor’ beamed fatuously. Brian Car- 









ter’s ‘Portrait of Sir’ stared revealingly at the 
spectators like a message in code from a clever 
captive. 

One of the cameramen found an exquisite child 
in lace with long fair hair and persuaded her 
to suck her thumb as she stared consideringly 
at a picture. A group of children in a corner 
were urged by another photographer to play a 
singing game and self-consciously broke into ‘The 
Farmer Wants a Wife.’ The Mirror reporter tore 
her hair. ‘God knows what I’m to say. There’s no 
policy ruling on this.’ The door of the lavatory 
continued to bang. 


Life 

A LEAN, BLEAK FELLOW in a bowler hat and a 
black suit, shuffling his adjectives like a con-man 
with other people’s banknotes, made a tinted out- 
burst about Blackpool Illuminations. Th’ Lights, 
he said, were not only a spectacular presentation, 
but a colossal production, an outstanding spec- 
tacle, a brilliant colorama, a fabulous autumn 
presentation, a magnificent spectacle, the greatest 
free show on earth. 

The Mayor blinked apprehensively at this civic 
emissary, a latter-day town crier peeling off pub- 
licity instead of using a handbell. A smaller light 
glinted from the mayoral chain, and he fumbled 
among his notes for the evocative phrase. ‘A 
fairyland,’ he announced at length, was a true de- 
scription of six illuminated miles, and he gathered 
an obedient brood of reporters to patrol the 
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promenade. Their eyesight would deduce that 
every speech had been an understatement. 

A sickly yellow coach, excised from shoulder 
height, purred into an endless vista of bulbs 
dangled like beads across the road, along every 
pavement, entwining themselves around blameless 
lamp posts. Even a lavatory cannot be left un- 
touched. 

The coach coughed and crawled, passed by low, 
flighty trams screeching like jolly women in gaucho 
hats whose posteriors had just been pinched. 
And a technocrat, easily identified by his rainbow- 
changing expression as the Illuminations and 
Public Street Lighting Officer, strolled the coach, 
explaining his sprawling subtopia. This was 
Sleeping Beauty, he said, stabbing through the 
petrol fumes at a grotesque woodland setting, 
Princess Briar Rose and episodes in Delightful 
Sceni-color. It was all tied up with a new Disney 
film. ‘Aah wunder ‘ow much Walt slipped ‘em 
fer that?’ gasped a rebellious Blackpudlian in the 
corporation party. 

Royalty, twitching starlight, a recumbent Santa 
Claus, 3-D tableaux from notable novels, panto- 
mime figures and flickering electrical hula-hula 
girls quivered along the promenade. A rude com- 
mercial intrusion to Join The Army was in dark- 
ness. The technocrat imbibed oppressive ham- 
burger odours and said his proudest displays were, 
believe it or not, working, reversing silhouettes, 
a tableaux team of acrobats and Cossack dancers 
elevated in appearance to animated rice pudding. 

The expert sunned himself in the glow and 
asked if there were any more questions. “Yus,’ said 
a crouched figure in a corner, ‘when do we get 
them drinks at t’ Town ‘All?’ 


Purple Patch 


By ALAN BRIEN 


The Bonefire. (Lyceum, Edin- 
burgh.) 

7. TYRONE GUTHRIE is the Mike 

7 Todd of the British theatre. No 

play is ever quite big enough, 

ae loud enough, bright enough, 

confusing enough for him. He 

is the connoisseur of the false 

nose, the dromedary hump, the exaggerated 

limp, the unnecessary hiccough, the unexpected 

kick in the codpiece. The idea subject for him 

would probably be a party conference at Black- 

pool—a cast of thousands, plenty of room for 

counter-marching brass bands and spotlighted 

fisticuffs, and a text full of endless monologues 

which no one needs to hear. Guthrie wants every 


goose to be a peacock even if it means personally. 


plucking and repinioning every feather. But as 
Tom Paine said of Burke's attitude to the French 
Revolution—‘he pities the plumage but forgets 
the dying bird.’ What The Bonefire would be like 
without Guthrie’s rabble-rousing direction I am 
not sure, for at his best Gerard McLarnon serves 
up a tepid Sean O’Casey-and-water in his pre- 
posterous melodrama ,of religious bigotry in 
Northern Ireland. 

I don’t doubt that when the pot boils the scum 
overflows in the slums of Ulster as in Notting 


Hill and Nottingham, not to mention the annual 
bottle-throwing competition in Glasgow which 
coincides with the Celtic-Rangers football match. 
But these grotesque, scarecrow, proletarian 
Protestants in The Bonefire celebrating the Battle 
of the Boyne by pulverising a blind Catholic boy 
are propaganda marionettes. They are insane jokes 
by Giles, nightmare terrors of a sleepless Evelyn 
Waugh, crowd scenes from a de Mille life of 
Stalin. They are directed, played and written on 
one mounting note of hysteria—lights glare, 
drums thunder, epileptics foam, harridans howl 
and purple patches burst blood vessels. But the 
noisier the stage grows, the less convincing the 
whole situation becomes. These riot acts have 
been much praised. They unnerved Mr. Tynan. 
They sent Mr. Hobson through disgust, horror 
and battered admiration. They seemed to me the 
pornography of violence, more sensational than 
the sensations they mimicked. 

The mobs in The Bonefire would have been un- 
bearable, unnerving and cathartic if they had 
erupted from a social and personal volcano which 
had any semblance of reality. But while Mr. 
Guthrie fantasticates and caricatures Mr. McLar- 
non’s Beggars’ Opera chorus, he paralyses and 
underplays Mr. McLarnon’s three stolid, nice 
principals. Margaret D’Arcy as the rich man’s 
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daughter looks and moves and enunciates like a 
suburban tennis club secretary—yet her dialogue 
is windy with half-digested poeticisms. Their con- 
flict is never reconciled, or even acknowledged, 
and I could not accept her brief, carefully 
planned affair with the Catholic sailor, her be- 
trayal of him to the Protestant mob, and then 
their final suicide pact to commit suttee on the 
celebratory bonfire. Nor.is there any textual eluci- 
dation of why an unenthusiastic Catholic should 
suddenly burst out like Savonarola or an unen- 
thusiastic Protestant suddenly play Titus Oates. 
Here, surely, Mr, Guthrie’s immense talents for 
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bringing the dead drama to life would have saved 
the play. Instead he lets them play these incredible 
scenes as if they were part of a poetry reading. 
For once in a Tyrone Guthrie production we hear 
every word. And we regret it. 

Between raising Cain in the mob and injecting 
novocaine in the lovers Mr. Guthrie and Mr. 
McLarnon together contrive some small but 
effective scenes of pathos and despair as the 
violence ebbs and humanity begins to feel its 
wounds. But they are not enough to save the 
evening or to make The Bonefire worthy of an 
International Festival. 


Festival Tristan 


By DAVID CAIRNS 


AFTER the deep trauma inflicted 
by Covent Garden's Tristan, the 
Stuttgart performance at Edin- 
burgh is pure balm. No one can 
say that it is especially well 
sung or acted; for all the in- 
terest that Windgassen takes in 
the erotic proceedings of the 
first two acts he might as well be Isolde’s—I was 
going to say uncle, but, of course, with Wagner 
that doesn’t necessarily follow. The production, 
billed as Wieland Wagner's, knocks down a good 
many traditional ideas without setting up any 
clear alternatives of its own (let me hasten to 
add, however, that it is none the less about five 
times as effective as Christopher West's), while 
Ferdinand Leitner, who conducts, mostly lacks the 
intensity needed to justify some tempi of Furt- 
wiiglerian protractedness. 

Yet, for all its deficiencies, there is something 
grandly satisfying about this Tristan. It has, on 
the musical side, the strength of tradition; the 
_ performers know the work, it is in their blood. 

The note of long familiarity sounds through every 
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phrase that is shaped by the admirable orchestra, 
which raises an imposing edifice of sound solidly 
made at all levels (the horns excepted) and 
mightily underpinned by six of those magnificent 
German double basses, producing freely the kind 
of strong, singing line that will always elude our 
own players so long as they are taught to bow in 
the English style. 

Musically, then, we know where we are: not 
in heaven, it is true, but on the workaday earth, 
not such a bad place when one considers where 
one has been recently with Wagner's unhappy 
masterpiece. But what his grandson is up to this 
time quite baffles me. True, he has not been in 
Edinburgh to superintend it into the procrustean 
bed of the King’s Theatre (and if ever the frayed 
old image was justified, it is here), while to hope to 
eproduce, with the electrical equipment at the 
disposal of the King’s, the instructions of a pro- 
ducer to whom lighting is a medium as funda- 
mental, instinctive and subtle as oil paint to an 
old master, is something like asking Mr. Joe Davis 
to play exhibition snooker on a second-class by- 
road in Jugoslavia. Frankly, I did not travel 400 
miles to find the old enemy the Covent Garden 
spot waiting for me at the other end, and if I do 
not quote Macbeth at this point it is only because 
I am saving the line for the London season. 

Still, there is no getting away from the acri- 
flavine uniformity of the third act. Even trans- 
ferred in imagination to a stage half as large 
again, the sets are not impressive and seem oddly 
unsure of themselves. The artist who created the 
Bayreuth Ring slumbered when this production 
was conceived. Let no one who has seen it but 
never been to Bayreuth imagine that he has got 
the measure of Herr Wagner and can safely dis- 
miss him. The fact remains, however, that whether 
or not it has been finally slain in transit, this is 
a ghost of his true genius. 

It is just this touch of a master producer at 
the top of his form that makes Stuttgart’s Der 
Wildschiitz the delight that it is, and the operatic 
plum of the festival. In a sense there is nothing 
to this amiable equation of unrecognised long-lost 
brothers and sisters and a village schoolmaster 
who, having set the plot in gentle motion by 
allegedly poaching one of the Count’s deer, turns 
out in the end only to have shot his own donkey. 
Lortzing’s dialogue (his own) is far above the 
average run of Singspiel, and his music nicely 
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parodies the conventions of early romanticism in 
which it is written; but it is powerless to go 
beyond them. But produced with consum- 
mate sense of style by Giinther Rennert and 
played con amore by the orchestra under Leitner, 
it makes an evening of unalloyed pleasure such 
as (not to give away secrets) doesn’t often come 
along at the opera. Dr. Rennert has commissioned 
décor of rare grace from Alfred Siercke and im- 
bued his cast with the spirit of purest comedy. 
There is no great singing (though Fritz Wunder- 
lich has a decidedly pleasing lyric tenor voice of 
a sort that is scarce in Germany), but there is 
musicianship, spruce ensemble and teamwork of 
a high order. Karl Schmitt-Walter as the amorous 
Count has the drollest expression I have seen out- 
side a René Clair film and a nonchalant mastery 
gf timing that would not disgrace that context, 
while Hubert Buchta’s toad-like dismay fixes the 
tiny part of the majordomo Pancratius indelibly 
in the memory. 

The clue to the failure of Kurt Honolka’s re- 
vised Euryanthe is the alteration of the villainess’s 
name from Eglantine to Claudia. Eglantine, 
Herr Honolka has stated, is a ridiculous name, 
redolent of toothpaste rather than opera. Any- 
body who approaches Weberian romantic melo- 
drama in this rubber-glove fashion is asking for 
trouble. The ridiculousness of Weber’s original is 
nothing to the ridiculousness of German roman- 
ticism trying to deny its own nature. ‘Absurdities’ 
were precisely what Weber’s imagination thrived 
on; after all, it was the Wolf’s Glen scene in Der 
Freischiitz which drew from Beethoven the un- 
expected tribute: ‘Ha! ha! I never thought the 
little fellow was capable of it. Herr Honolka 
may have exorcised the ghost of Emma and the 
other nuisances that are supposed to be beneath 
our notice, but in doing so he has removed some 
of Weber's most powerful music, while dramati- 
cally we are worse off than ever: the characters 
remain operatic pin-men, but now, in the words 
of Mr. Ramsbottom, there’s ‘nothing to laugh at 
at all.” The corpse has been cleaned up and made 
respectable, but it is still a corpse. Indeed, it’s 
deader than before; at least it was putrefying 
quite interestingly. 

The cast have caught the apologetic mood, and 
look far from happy in their work. At the per- 
formance that I heard, Gustav Neidlinger, looking 
like Richard III as imagined by Charles Addams, 
sang villainously, but not always in the sense in- 
tended by the composer, Inge Borkh vainly urged 
her high notes over the footlights with liberal 
flourishes of both arms, Josef Traxel did scant 
justice to the famous tenor aria that comes in 
the overture, and Alexander Welitsch as King 
Louis VI wobbled inordinately and looked 
thoroughly furtive about it, which well he might, 
for I was glaring at him as passionately as I had 
earlier beamed at Herr Schmitt-Walter. As for 
Lore Wismann, I am prepared to grant her the 
prettiest set of white teeth of any soubrette in 
the profession, but I cannot see what that has got 
to do with the lyric, and in places dramatic, role 
of Euryanthe. Lovro von Matacic conducted 
heavily. 

Add a neat but unremarkable Entfiihrung, and 
vocally you do not get true festival opera. Much 
the best music I have heard at Edinburgh has 
been at the Stravinsky and Britten concerts given 
by the Covent Garden Orchestra. But of these 
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SIR CAUSTON VINES 


“A name to be conjured with...” “A name to be reckoned with...” And if you are not precisely 
aware of the kind of conjuring or reckoning involved, you just say ““Causton Vines”. 

Sound in the city, sound on Wall Street, sound even in the office of Vines, Vines, 
Counterwaite and Highover, Sir Causton’s knowledge of when and why, so far us the mystique 
of high finance is concerned, is exceeded only by his perception of how and how much. 

His early life seemed to promise a great future. Educated nowhere near the humble cot 
of a rough farmer, his school reports were always good, especially actually for maths and geom. 
Top in trig., he was obviously destined for the Massachusetts Institute of Technology where 
he majored in economics, got the autograph of Hartley Withers, and read the life of Lord 
Keynes twice. 

The remarkable fact remained, however, that in spite of his tiny job in the City (correct) it 
remained tiny (wrong). The more he studied international retarded bonds, payments per bend, 
and the dollar tranche, the less well he did actually financially. Indeed he never even began 
to get going until he discovered that so far as the Higher Money is concerned, instinct is the 
only true guide; and he never truly made good until he proceeded by a system of hunches and 
winks, a glance at what the stars foretell, a sixpenny horoscope from Brighton Pier out of a 
slot machine, and a special method, after a long stare at the tea-leaves in the bottom of his 
tea-cup at breakfast, of walking along Threadneedle Street without treading on a crack 
between paving stones. 

Written by Stephen Potter; designed by George Him 
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the first was three-quarters empty. The pro- 
gramme planners have a problem of which the 
Edinburgh Corporation seems crassly unaware. 
Caught between public conservatism and munici- 
pal complacency, they have desperately little 
room for mancuvre. The Glyndebourne com- 
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By PETER 


THESE off-peak weeks for ad- 
vertisers seem to mean that 
ITV's commercials must con- 
stantly emit that demonstrably 
untrue little jingle which states 
that ‘The only way to seeeee 
What's coming on ITVeee Is to 
go and buy the TV Times!’ 
Programmes can also, obviously, be gleaned from 
daily papers: QED. A small matter, but one 
sometimes wonders how far ITV supervises or in- 
vestigates the innumerable claims made in the 
commercials. Perhaps every product does every- 
thing claimed for it; perhaps. ... Passed to 
Consumer Research Ltd. for some of their re- 
vealing surveys. However, the old-established 
principle of TV advertising remains immutable: 
what is too banal to be said must be sung. 

I notice that with more than one product now, 
when a seductive approach is clearly aimed at, an 
American voice is employed. Last week’s pro- 
testation by ITV that they do not use more than 
a small percentage of American material over- 
all is less impressive when examined in the 
closer context of peak-hour viewing; for in- 
stance, this week five evenings offer an hour or 
more of American filmed shows between six- 
thirty and ten-thirty, not-to mention the pseudo- 
American products from home studios. The BBC 
at least keeps its Americana to the less obtrusive 
early-evening times. But, incidentally, ITV is a 
great deal more expert in ‘trailing’ its pro- 
grammes, by methods far more enticing “than 
those lop-sided stills and bare pronouncements 
with which the BBC, characteristically half- 
hearted in the market place, tends to inform 
us of its wares. 

TV's coverage of the fortnight’s major 
domestic news, the Little Rock ’n’ Roll race riots, 
has been fascineting to observe. Only Mr. 
Woodrow Wyatt was missing: otherwise it 
seemed a really big crisis, and but for the fact 
that I live a hundred yards from where some of 
the disturbances took place I might well have 
thought that Paddington was actually all in 
flames. The turbulent priest himself, Father 
Huddleston, spoke predictably on Tonight, and 
tried to speak in rep.y to a barrage of dim, 
earnest questions on ATV’s Sunday night re- 
ligious forum. James Cameron argued with 
unusual ineffectiveness against a Nottingham MP 
on Tonight and inevitably took the view that we, 
the British, are to blame for this, as for most 
other things. The Right to Reply had a young 
Jamaican girl and a strident gentleman talking 
loudly at cross-purposes. And most of all this left 
me feeling that nobody had put up any sort of 
teasoned case for non-violent, non-tyrannical 
segregation; also that a discussion is only possible 
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pany, for example, is now beyond their means. 
I hope to return to this subject and, while the 
city merchants are still reckoning the gold which 
will ensure them another fat winter, put some 
home truths that may register on even their well- 
padded consciences. 
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if its protagonists occasionally listen to each 
other. 

Then we had pious platitudes from the TUC 
and those well-known working men, Tom 
Driberg and Sir Vincent Tewson. But for my 
money infinitely the most cogent sense and on- 
the-spot knowledge was conveyed by George 
Rogers, local Notting Hill. MP, in an ITN in- 
terview, blaming the disturbances not on funda- 
mental racial antagonism but on provocation in 
the first place by the criminal ullage among 
otherwise well-behaved immigrants. This view 
probably does not recommend itself to Mr. 
Driberg, who has recently been complaining of 
bias in TV news reporting (the case for the 
terrorists in Cyprus, one gathers, is not being put 
sufficiently well); which raises an _ intriguing 
problem in precedence, for Mr. Rogers is also 
a Socialist. But then, perhaps some Socialist 
truth is truer than others, and less biased. 

Of the fortnight’s two major drama produc- 
tions, one succeeded, the other did not. A-R’s 
As I Die was described as ‘an experiment in tele- 
vision,’ based on Wilder's The Ides of March. 
Stanley Miller, the adaptor, supposed Czsar’s life 
flashing kaleidoscopically before his eyes as he 
fell in the Forum. Just as the book is not quite 
a novel, so this was not exactly a play; yet the 
book’s subtlety and depth had gone, and what 
remained was a kind of You-Were-There docu- 
mentary which must have puzzled more people 
than it instructed. Even Cesar’s superb remark, 
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‘If I were not Cesar now, I would be Cesar’; 
assassin,” a gift I would have thought to any 
adaptor, was not used. Producer Robert Trop. 
son had great fun with all sorts of camera tricks, 
but apart from Heather Chasen as the whorish 
Clodia, the acting was mediocre, especially in the 
principal part. Aut Ca@sar, aut nihil: David Oxley 
is a handsome jenue premier who might well be 
taken up more by films, but his languid and 
monotonous Cesar (with a full head of hair, 
too, if you please!) was a nonsense for which he 
was less to blame than those who cast him, and 
ignored Wilder’s careful insistence on the great 
man’s ‘frightening’ effect and quality of ‘weight; 
Of auctoritas. 

Granada’s cannily chosen tribute to rep, 
Monkhouse’s Mary Broome, was a complete suc- 
cess. The resemblance of the 1910 Leonard 
Timbrell to Osborne’s Dillon-Porter prototype 
has been widely noted (and was underlined by 
Robert Stephen’s performance); it was indeed 4 
fascinating anthology of hints of drama to come, 
and I was also taken by the sheer sparkle of 
the dialogue in its own right. Olive McFarland 
made a notably promising debut as the tremulous 
little blonde mouse of a seduced maid who 
eventually makes up her own mind and decamps 
to Canada with the milkman. Too long neglected, 
this is a play which reps everywhere should add 
to their repertoire. 


Random moments. If orchestras can be satis- 
factorily televised, I cannot imagine the job done 
better than was the Barbirolli-Katin perform- 
ance from the Free Trade Hall: producer (ITV), 
Peter Cotes. . . . After nearly forty episodes of 
existence, Star and Co. have actually decided to 
appoint a Sales Manager. . . . What an unim- 
pressive showing Cannon of the ETU made on 
his ITV interview: ‘Faith, I see an equivocator!’ 
... If I were in talent scout biz I would tip a new 
lad with a long clown’s face who appeared on 
Val Parnell’s beautifully produced Saturday 
Spectacular; his name was Roy Carson and he 
might well go far, provided they don’t give him 
his own series next week. 


Fake Primitive 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


God’s Little Acre. (London 
Pavilion.)}—Ne Time at All. 
(Leicester Square Theatre.)— 
The Decks Ran Red. (Em- 
pire.)}—The Crimson Curtain 
and The Face of the Cat. 
(Cameo-Poly.) 

THE Deep South sinks deeper 

and deeper. Did it ever really exist, does it still 

exist? Or is it a literary myth put about by a 

folklorically inclined people whose past is not yet 

ample enough and which must therefore find its 

legends in the present? Whatever it is, there is a 

sort of dismal glamour in the legend that even 

non-Americans must feel. Films and fiction have 
brought the Civil War far closer to most of us in 
this country than, say, the Crimea; and the idiom 
of the modern South is more generally familiar 
than, say, that of Lancashire or Cornwall. In this 
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South, Scarlett O'Hara and Baby Doll seem 
almost contemporaries, so imperceptibly do the 
years slip by; and when you get to the more 
primitive fringes of the legend, as in God's Little 
Acre (director: Anthony Mann; ‘A’ certificate), 
taken from Erskine Caldwell’s novel, time— 
except for a few motor-cars wheezing by and 4 
reference to Coca-Cola—seems to be standing still 
till doomsday, leaving only turbulence and desire 
and enmity and violence at their most sweat- 
stained, most ferocious, most undisguised. 

But, factually true or factually unlikely, the 
film is not a primitive, or even a literary primitive, 
but a fake-primitive; and its moon-landscape of 
great empty pits that Ty Ty (Robert Ryan, ut 
recognisable behind his stubble) has spent fifteen 
years digging into his land fails to convince one 
as anything but a convenient peg on which to hang 
an old, tired tale, like so many, of defeat, frustra- 
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tion, raucous comedy of the look-who’s-fallen-in- 
the pit variety, and greed for Grandpaw’s mythical 
lost gold. Yet clearly it was seriously intentioned, 
and those who suggested or accepted it to start off 
the Venice festival two weeks ago must presum- 
ably have taken it to heart. Yet who? From the 
very first shots it reeks of phoniness, of tricks un- 
justified by effects, of Hollywood kicking its heels 
up in a dungheap manufactured to smell right in 
the studio laboratory. The ‘story circles round 
Ty Ty’s lust for gold, round every male’s lust for 
his beautiful daughter-in-law Griselda (an Italian- 
neo-realist-style actress called Tina Louise, silent, 
beautiful, and with the right air of wise-dumbness, 
or dumb-wisdom, about her), and round his 
son-in-law’s lust for a cotton-mill that has gone 
silent, in the process of reopening which he very 
dramatically and implausibly gets himself killed 
and carried home by the townsfolk in solemn 
stage-heroic procession. All right, then: so the 
story of a film tells you nothing, I agree. But what 
goes wrong here is not the facts of the story but 
the fact that you never believe a word of it, never 
believe in the people or in the direction, or in the 
whole imagination that shaped the film, or in the 
hand (even) that wrote the story. Laughter and 
uproariousness are meant to combine, but one 
never laughs and the uproariousness ends by 
having an anesthetic effect. Not another battle 
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with spades? Not another tumble into the pits? 
Not another moonlit encounter? ‘The most adult 
motion picture ever made!’ says the poster. 
Wee sss 

No Time at All (director: the late Henry 
Cornelius; ‘U’ certificate) is a pleasant British 
comedy that plunges a timid boffin (Kenneth 
More), a genial but sentimentalised Lucky Jim, 
into the great world of high finance, aboard the 
Queen Elizabeth. Also at sea is The Decks Ran 
Red, nonsense about a mutiny so moronic that 
James Mason, Broderick Crawford and Dorothy 
Dandridge all spend their time looking slightly 
seasick at finding themselves involved in it. The 
week's best programme is at the Cameo-Poly, 
where Alexandre Astruc’s short film The Crimson 
Curtain (‘X’ certificate), a contrived, elaborate, 
very beautiful and rather literary essay in atmo- 
spherics—about a secret love affair in which the 
girl dies suddenly in her lover’s arms, with a cur- 
ious and elogent picture of (in both senses) frozen 
passion, from Anouk Aimée—is nicely contrasted 
with a Maquis thriller, The Face of the Cat 
(director: Henri Decoin; ‘A’ certificate), with 
Francoise Arnoul: implausible when you think 
back, but again atmospherically right, and with 
Bernard Blier, grown fatter, as the Maquis chief 
with a sinister blandness more chilling than any- 
thing the enemy comes up with. 


Half-Baked 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


So the millers and bakers are 
worried about falling sales of 
bread. Some drop was, of 
course, to be expected, because 
a higher standard of living tends 
to reduce the community’s de- 
pendence on bread as a staple 
food. But I doubt whether this 
is the real answer. With a higher standard of living, 
for one thing, you would expect people to be pre- 
pared to waste more bread; and waste, as the 
mustard-makers long ago found, is one of the 
chief ingredients of consumption. 

To my mind, the real cause of the decline lies 
in the growth of the chain bakeries. In the first 
place, good bread cannot be mass-produced. 
Nobody has ever found an adequate substitute 
for hand-kneading. The chain bakers, too, are 
naturally inclined to standardise their loaves. 
What I get when I ask for a ‘crusty’ loaf is con- 
sequently a travesty of the real thing; partly 
because the baker cannot be bothered to waste 
his fuel on the extra baking needed, partly be- 
cause hard crusts blun’ the knives of slicing 
machines for which the standard loaf must be 
suited. And the bread itself is poor, flavourless 
stulf, useful only as toast. 

The bakers argue that this is how the public 
wants its bread; and this has been true. But the 
public is now getting tired of what it wanted. 
Housewives at first welcomed the standard loaf 
because it was convenient (particularly when it 
began to come ready-sliced); but after a time 
it also became boring—all the more so because 
the wrapped sliced loaf took a long time to go 





stale, reducing what has always seemed to me 
to be one of the real pleasures of bread eating— 
the breaking of fresh bread. 

Good bread need never be boring. One of the 
minor pleasures of dining out is to be able to 
crumble and nibble at a crusty roll while waiting 
for the first course (something of which the 
gourmets may disapprove as spoiling the palate; 
I cannot agree). And one of the major pleasures 
of going to the Continent, particularly to France, 
is to get one’s teeth into a good, solid baguette 
(I still cannot understand why it is impossible to 
get one anywhere in London: the imitation 
French loaves are usually very poor). But, in 
Britain, bread has become a bore. The only crumb 
of hope is that by making it a bore the chain 
bakeries will help to cut their own throats. 

* * - 

Following my article ‘Shocking Electricity’ a 
few weeks ago I understand that the National 
Inspection Council for Electrical Installation 
Contracting have had a gratifyingly large num- 
ber of inquiries for the names of approved con- 
tractors in various areas throughout the country. 

Brigadier W. G. S. Thompson, the chief execu- 
tive officer, tells me that of the small number 
of complaints so far received the very large 
majority are concerned with the standard of work 
rather than the price. Nevertheless, his advice is 
always to obtain an estimate of the cost of any 
wiring job before putting it in hand; and, for 
any fairly large job, to obtain estimates from two 
or three approved contractors so that the lowest 
can be chosen. In this way the customer knows 
what he will have to pay before the job is put 
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in hand. If he has the sort of complaint which 
the National Inspection Council have been re- 
ceiving to date—that the job, when completed, 
appears to be a poor one, not up to the standard 
specified in the estimate—the Council's inspector 
can come along, in company with the contractor, 
go over the work and provide his independent 
report, which is sent to head office to follow the 
matter up; except in those cases where the report 
ends by saying that the contractor concerned has 
undertaken to rectify the points criticised by the 
inspector, and that both the customer and the 
contractor are now happy. This, I am glad to say, 
is what generally happens. 


A Doctor’s Journal 





Xenophobia 


By MILES HOWARD 


OcIETY, like the individual, has its recurrent 

disorders, and hate of the alien is one of them. 
The present state. of this disorder in Britain is 
akin to the state of the influenza viruses— 
endemic, or dormant, in the population all the 
time, and breaking out in short, sharp epidemics 
now and again when several conditions converge 
to produce a wave of sickness. 

The disorder has no single cause. In medical 
terms, its xtiology is complex. Its determinants 
are to be found in the social, personal and 
economic history of our community and of the 
various tributary streams of citizens that flow into 
industrial towns. The People last Sunday had a 
main feature article on it, and I noticed that the 
two ‘gangsters’ interviewed were both immigrants 
from Eire, with a foot in both camps: foreigners, 
in the sense that they, too, came to England from 
another country to find security, yet members of 
the white race and very hostile to the darkie. 
Many native Britons who make few journeys in 
the world, or in the mind, believe the coloured 
man to be a savage: backward, dirty and de- 
structive, uncivilisable, turning his lodging into 3 
stew, amenable only to jungle law. They look for 
instances of ‘savagery,’ perhaps find one or two, 
and conveniently ignore the great mass of law- 
abiding, civil and courteous folk who work along- 
side their fellow-men and cause no trouble. 

It would be a mistake to make too much of 
the coloured people as a focus for hate and attack. 
In 1958, in current conditions, they’ are the un- 
lucky ones, but fear and suspicion of the dark 
races are symptoms of the disorder; it has other 
symptoms, too, and its determinants are not ill 
in the material sphere and not all in conscious 
awareness. When gangs of the Teddy-boy kind of 
youth prowl about, looking for prey, what goes 
on in the collective mind of the gang? I have seen 
a fair number of these lads, as ‘cases’ in practice; 
what has impressed me, time and again, is their 
unhappiness—they fall in with the ways of the 
gang because that is the fashion, the smart way 
to be, and, once in the group, pressure to obey 
the rules is irresistible. Rarely, the Teddy-boy 
is in himself a danger, a conscienceless seeker 
after kicks and thrills. Much more often he is 3 
sheep in the herd, running along with the rest, 
aping the gang-leader. 

It is no accident that many, perhaps most. of 
these lads were born in the years 1940-42: dis- 
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patch to foster-parents, maybe a series of ‘homes,’ 

deprivation of continued care by one person, so 

that crippling and stunting of the personality are 

all too common. Rivalry with coloured men over 

white girls has the same sort of roots as jealousy 

in the over-possessive husband: the Teddy-boy 

has doubts about his own sexual powers and his 

capacity to love, is insecure and frustrated and 

must find a scapegoat. 

This recent epidemic should be the signal for 
an inquiry, properly planned and of wide scope, 
into the health of the ‘patient.’ Britain is more 
prosperous and better fed than she was in the 
Twenties, but she is not well. The wrong way of 
dealing with outbreaks of violence would be 
merely to ‘enforce the law,’ however necessary 
that might be. The country’s leaders have seen 
the warning symptoms: now let them act—ex- 
plore the background of illness with all the re- 
sources they can muster and lay down a regime. 


* . * 


The educational number of the BMJ, published 
last week, has a paper called ‘Keeping informed 
by tape and disk,’ by John and Valerie Graves, 
which is the first of its kind in this country. Talks, 
demonstrations and interviews, all especially de- 
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signed for the microphone, are recorded on tape, 
and the reels sent out to members of the College 
of General Practitioners; if the quality of the 
recording is high enough it may be transferred 
to a disc. The response to a trial run of this 
method of postgraduate education was so en- 
couraging that there has now come into being a 
Medical Recording Service of the College, under 
the direction of Dr. Graves and his wife. The 
value of this service for the family doctor work- 
ing in a country district who cannot attend meet- 
ings, and indeed for any doctor during the 
‘epidemic’ season, is obvious. A new feature of 
the service, still in its experimental stage, is the 
discussion tape: with the reel carrying the talk 
goes a reel of blank tape, on which each listener 
may record five minutes of his own observations 
and comments into the microphone, without fear 
of interruption. I heard one of these being played, 
and the comments were quite pungent. In general, 
it seems to be true that a recorded talk engages 
the interest and attention of the listener more 
than the printed word. As John Graves once re- 
marked, any doctor can throw away a journal, 
but only the strong-minded can resist playing a 
tape. It is certain that the Recording Service has 
a bright future. 


Agley 


By STRIX 


ITTY is one of my favourite characters in 
literature. I enjoy every line on the twenty- 
three pages which, in Some People, Sir Harold 
Nicolson devotes to his disastrous career in the 
Diplomatic Service; but I think my favourite 
passage is that dealing with Titty’s social aberra- 
tions while briefly en poste at Constantinople. 
‘On passing down the Grande Rue de Péra 
I observed Titty in his little brown hat strolling 
slowly along the pavement accompanied by two 
elderly gentlemen in pearl-grey suits and yellow 
button boots. Titty had many curious friends 
and would walk up and down with them after 
tea, gazing into the wide lighted windows of 
Tokatlian’s restaurant, and admiring the 
powdered ladies who sat there drinking iced 
coffee and eating little sugared cakes. This Latin 
propensity was irritating to us, and he knew that 
these his habits were disapproved. I therefore 
indicated to him that evening that once again, 
under the street lamps of the Grande Rue de 
Péra, he had been observed. “Who,” I said, 
“were those two men you were walking with this 
evening?” “Oh, one of them,” Titty answered, 
“was an Armenian.” “And the other?” I ques- 
tioned. “Oh, the other,” he replied lightly, “was 
an Armenian too.” ’ 
* * * 


I think of Titty whenever I read that one or 
other of the armed services of the United States 
has discharged a mouse into outer space. In all 
our lives there are things of which we have no real 
reason to be ashamed but about which we decide 
that it will be better, on the whole, to say nothing. 
Should they subsequently come to light—and this 
often happens—we become painfully aware that 
it would have been wiser to make no bones 
about them in the first place. 

These American mice seem to me not to 


belong to this category, to be essentially unblurt- 
worthy. One applauds the manly frankness of the 
authorities in revealing to the world that they have 
been launched into outer space in the noses of 
rockets; yet one cannot help feeling that this 


was an occasion when it would have paid to wait 


and see what happened before taking the little 
creatures off the secret list. 

I should perhaps explain to those of my 
readers who are not abreast with the latest scien- 
tific thought that if you poop off a mouse into 
space one of three things is virtually bound to 
happen, viz. (a) the mouse will be recovered 
alive, (b) the mouse will be recovered dead, or 
(c) the mouse will not be recovered at all. (a) 
means success, (4) failure, (c) a complete flop. 

I hope that no one will accuse me of casting 
unwarrantable aspersions on a small but engag- 
ing quadruped when I say that mouse-participa- 
tion in a national defence programme is not an 
unmixed blessing from the public relations aspect. 
I am not thinking primarily of the protests lodged 
at American Embassies by humanitarian societies; 
I am thinking primarily of mice. 

* * * 


Men have never satisfactorily adjusted their 
relations with mice. A long-standing convention 
relegates these puny animals to the bottom of the 
whole bestiary. The question, ‘Are you a man 
or a mouse?’ implies that mousehood is as far 
removed as it is possible to be from manhood. 

Yet if we stop to think we have to admit that 
the evidence does not justify this harsh verdict. 
We have imposed our will on the brontosaurus 
and the sabre-toothed tiger; the wolf and the 
wild boar are no longer a source of anxiety. But 
we have made no impression at all on the mouse, 
who continues to share our homes, to eat our 
food, and at night to thunder enigmatically up 
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and down in the ceiling over our heads, Nor is it 
easy, or indeed becoming, for any man to treat 
with ridicule and disdain an animal which by 
merely presenting itself to view can cause almost 
any woman to climb, screaming, on top of the 
furniture. Few of us can claim a comparable 
power over the opposite sex. 


* * + 


However, just as an army of occupation will 
never admit that even the most successful 
resistance movement has anything admirable 
about it, so men have tacitly combined to decry 
mice. Their symbolic value is so low as to be a 
minus quantity; I think I am right in saying that 
in the Boy Scout Movement, although its sub-units 
are named after such enemies of man as the lion 
and even the rattlesnake, there is nowhere to be 
found a Mouse Patrol. 

It must follow that in the Cold War the mouse 
is an ally, or an auxiliary, of doubtful value. I 
am sure that the Pentagon would have done better 
to keep its space-rodents under its hat. The 
failure to do so has committed America, for 
reasons of prestige, to repeating the experiments 
until they are successful; in these matters it is 
scarcely possible to laugh off ,a first attempt as 
a mere whim or aberration, and now mouse after 
mouse will have to hurtle up from Cape 
Canaveral until the Navy brings one back alive. 

It will be a great day for science when it does; 
but until it does cartoonists on both sides of the 
Iron Curtain will continue to have a whale of a 
time. And there is no doubt, as between mice and 
men, whom they are taking the mickey out of. 
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_ E who know which side their bread is buttered 
are alert and worldly-wisc, the wide boys, the go- 
getters. Presumably we are to picture the others, the 
dreamy visionaries, gazing bemusedly at the two halves 
of a sandwich, wondering which side faces which. 

But the important thing to note is that we don’t for 
a moment picture the dreamers with no bread at all, 
Bread is an item of the most saintly and ascetic diet, 
when its only table companion may be water. Hermits 
insisted on it, even if stale. 

A minimum of worldly wisdom dictates bread, And 
those latter day anchorites, the scientists, tell us why. 
Bread and flour provide more energy, more protein, 
more iron and more of the two important vitamins B, 
and nicotinic acid, than any other single food*. So al- 
though ‘bread is the cheapest basic food you can get, it 
is also the best, in terms of food value per penny. See 
your family gets plenty—good and fresh. 





* National Food Survey Committee Report, 1956 (page 133) 

published by H.M.S.O. In 1956, bread and flour provided, in the 

average diet, 247°, of the energy ; 26-3%, of the protein ; 26-9%, 

of the Vitamin B,; 24-2°%, of the nicotinic acid; 23%, of the iron. 
Note :—All flour contains—per 100 grams of flour: Vitamin B,— 
not less than 0-24 milligrams. Nicotinic Acid—not less than 1-60 
milligrams. lron—not less than 1-65 milligrams. 

ISSUED BY THE FLOUR ADVISORY BUREAU, 21 ARLINGTON STREET, 

LONDON, S.W.I 
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THE FUTILITY OF FORCE 


Sir,—Mr. George Watson and Mr. Philip Goodhart 
criticise my article on ‘The Futility of Force.’ Mr. 
George Watson adopts an analogy with Hitler as the 
basis of his attitude towards Nasser. Hitler ruled a 
people of outstanding industrial capacity, military 
power and martial ability. Nasser rules a people who 
do not possess these things. Hitler was playing from 
military strength; Nasser from military weakness. The 
analogy breaks down at the point where useful 
analogies must not break down. That is, at the point 
where it is taken as a guide to action. Mr. Watson 
says, ‘Mr. Ionides may think my Hitler-Nasser 
analogy outrageous.’ I would not myself have called 
it ‘outrageous,’ but it is the word of Mr. Watson's 
choice, so I accept it. 

Mr. Watson adopts another analogy, to combat 
my observation that ‘it was from the effect on Arab 
opinion that the results [of armed interventions of 
the West] should have been judged.” He remarks that 
we ‘did not consult the German, Austrian, Italian 
and Japanese peoples when we committed armed 
intervention of their territories and imposed new 
forms of government upon them in 1943 to 1945.’ 
The analogy is not very apt. The peoples of the 
countries he names were on the other side against us 
in war, so we shot at them. In the Middle East, on 
the other hand, our governments have been trying 
to keep the Arabs on our side in case of war with 
Russia. There are compelling arguments for shooting 
at people who are your enemies in time of war; I 
have heard no good arguments for shooting at people 
who you hope will want to be your allies, and in 
time of peace at that. It is Arabs who decide whether 
or not Arabs feel they want to be on our side, or 
on the other side, or not to take sides at all. It would 
have been prudent to discover which way shooting 
at them was likely to lead them. 


I think I owe Mr. Philip Goodhart an apology. I 
seem to have misled him. The title of my article, ‘The 
Futility of Force,’ was general; my reference to ‘the 
part military force has played in the Middle East 
during the crises of these last three years’ was also 
general. It might well have been thought, from a 
general title and a general introduction, that my article 
would be a general study about the use of force by 
anybody, anywhere, by any means and to any end. 
However, as the text shows, the substance of my 
article was limited to five particular occasions. As 
Mr. Goodhart rightly says, ‘the list was selective.’ I 
selected occasions when British, French or American 
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forces were deployed, because my purpose was to 
study the consequences of British, French or Ameri- 
can intervention. May I ask Mr. Goodhart to accept 
that if I had been studying the consequences of 
military violence by Iraqis, ‘Israelis, Egyptians or 
Yemenis, I would have chosen cases in which military 
action was taken by Iraqis, Israelis, Egyptians and 
Yemenis?— Yours faithfully, 

M. G. IONIDES 


The Mill, Ockham Mill Lane, Ripley, Surrey 


PAUL ROBESON AND RACIALISM 

Sir,—Just a last word about this controversy over 
Paul Robeson. I have just received the following 
letter from a French African in Paris: 

As a Negro myself, I have read your letter in 
the Spectator with great displeasure. 

The pith of your letter is an expression of 
yearning for ‘justice’ on the part of the whites 
toward the Africans; Negro Nationalists have 
understood a long time ago that not only is it 
impossible, but unnecessary—nay, harmful! We 
have our negritude, which is not only a ‘different 
pigmentation of skin,’ as you put it, but also a 
skeleton, and a civilisation. We, indeed, are very 
different, and should seek our path outside that 
of the white race. It is just that the Whites in 
South Africa should be expelled by us, for it is 
our land and there we are the majority. But, also, 
it is just, or at least not unjust, that in America 
the Whites wish to keep us apart and preserve 
their national character—why not? A whimper- 
ing attitude and clamouring for such a paltry 
justice as yours is not in accordance with our 
dignity. ... 

We must rebuild an empire of Gao, with the 
contribution of all Negroes: we must not take a 
subjective stand within a white problem, and 
indeed the most dignified solution for us is to 
transport the American Africans en masse to 
their rightful land. 

Enough whimper and/or acid words, I beg 
you! 5 

Having read that distressingly racialist letter and 
those in last week’s Spectator—one from Mrs. 
Marie B. Singer (is Paul Robeson not a good singer 
and actor, really?) and the other from Mr. Levin 
which, happily, clears up many points in his article— 
and considering that I myself have criticised Paul 
Robeson and his book (for other reasons than Mr. 
Levin's, though) in an article for a Nigerian magazine, 
and that I have been sometimes accused of ‘playing 
above-race,’ I cannot help concluding that the easiest 
way of making oneself misunderstood in this matter 
is by writing a ‘letter to the editor.’ 

One can only trust that in the great task of re- 
conciliation among races, many men and women of 
good will and vision will not be lacking.—Yours 
faithfully, 

*BOLA IGE 


Student Movement House, 103 Gower Street, WCI 


PURGING INTELLECTUALS 


Sir,—Professor Empson’s letter is a little difficult 
to follow, and his account of the controversy in 
Encounter seems to resemble only rather tenuously 
what was actually printed there. Those interested in 
all these side-issues may care to refer to its back 
files. But I myself was concerned only with (a) his 
assertion that Fei was an enthusiast for the regime’s 
treatment of its intellectuals, and (b) the fact that 
Encounter then printed Chinese official statements to 
the contrary—thus making it unanimous except for 
Professor Empson and friends, 

Of course, I agree with Professor Empson about 
the undesirability of ‘smear talk’ (he might have 
kept the principle in mind when writing his grotesque 
letter to you about Mr. Kristol). So many of China’s 
leading intellectuals have been condemned lately that 
is is hardly necessary to make these special assump- 
tions about the reasons for Fei’s fall from favour. 
But it does seem truly extraordinary that Professor 
Empson should be able to think simultaneously that 
the Peking government would naturally victimise a 
professor on the.basis of false information printed 
by ‘rivals’ abroad, and that no ‘patriotic’ intellectual 
could possibly feel any shame about, or opposition to, 
such a regime.—Yours faithfully, 

J. E. M. ARDEN 
London, NW8 
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VTOL AND NOISE 

Sm,—I was very interested in Mr. Oliver Stewart's 
article on ‘VTOL at Farnborough.’ The fact that 
technical developments are making it possible for 
aeroplanes to ascend and descend vertically seems 
to me to be of great importance. Apart from the savy- 
ing of public money which will be involved, I suppose 
this means that aeroplanes will be able to approach 
an airport at a much greater height and, therefore, 
the nuisance caused by the noise of aeroplanes 
approaching the airports will be very much lessened, 
I feel very strongly about the question of noise since 
I happen to live in Chiswick and aeroplanes there 
are allowed to fly below the minimum height at 
which they are otherwise required to fly over 
London because they are approaching London Air- 
port. This nuisance is rapidly increasing, and many 
times of the day, and even sometimes at night, life 
is sometimes now intolerable because of the noise. 

Does Mr. Stewart agree that the development he 
describes will help to solve the noise problem? 

A professor gaily writing in the Manchester Guar- 
dian Air Supplement for September 1 says that, with 
the use of jets, we can look forward to a period of 
more noise in spite of the measures he talks about 
which will be used to reduce noise. Can Mr. Stewart 
please say if the new development he described 
can be applied to jet aircraft? 

I very much hope that increased pressure will be 
put upon the Government to force manufacturers 
of aircraft to adopt these systems of vertical take-off 
and landing. —Yours faithfully, 

ROBERT S. W. POLLARD 


12 Rochester Row, Westminster, SW1 


RACIAL INTOLERANCE 


Sir,—In your surprisingly equivocal comment on the 
recent outbreak of racial intolerance you suggest 
that it has something to do with the failure of the 
Government to implement the proposals of the 
Wolfenden Report on prostitution. The enthusiasm 
of the Spectator for all aspects of the Wolfenden 
Report is admirable, but your notion that there is 
some connection between race riots and what the 
newspapers call vice is just philistine. Colour preju- 
dice is a neurotic passion caused mainly by feelings 
of sexual insecurity. It may feed on obscene fantasies 
about prostitution and ponces, but only a simpleton 
could believe that a few sensible Benthamite pro- 
posals for cleaning up the streets will effect a cure.— 
Yours faithfully, 

ROLAND BROWN 
4 Paper Buildings, Temple, EC4 


* 
Sir,—I must disagree with you when you write (in 
your issue of September 5) that ‘from being a city 
which was, at least to outward appearances, quite 
respectable, London has developed into a hive of 
prostitutes... .’ 

How many have been ‘swept under the carpet’ I 
would not care to guess, but the number of street- 
walkers has certainly diminished over the last twenty 
years, as anyone who has habitually strolled through 
the ‘frequented’ areas of Mayfair and Soho will 
testify. This impression may not accord with statistics, 
but statistics are here inconclusive. The fact that 
prosecutions since 1952 have been stepped up to pre- 
1914 levels is admitted to be due to intensified police 
activity. As proof of this the Wolfenden Report 
mentions that out of 6,829 prosecutions in the West 
End Central Division of the Metropolitan Police in 
1953, only 808 individual prostitutes were involved. 
(One unfortunate woman was before the Court 
twenty-seven times in that year.) 

The effective ‘cleaning-up’ in recent years of the 
principal thoroughfares, and some lesser ones 
(Glasshouse Street, for example), belies the complaint, 
so often heard, that until the law is altered, the police 
are powerless. Today one can spend a whole evening 
walking in Piccadilly, Regent Street, Leicester Square 
and Charing Cross Road without being once accosted. 
Contrast this with the scene in the early years of this 
century or, going farther back, in 1881 when it was 
estimated that ‘at half past twelve at night . . . there 
were 500 prostitutes between Piccadilly Circus and 
the bottom of Waterloo Place.’ 

I must also question your assertion that the Govern- 
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ment’s failure to combat prostitution has ‘helped to 
precipitate, if not actually to cause, the recent race 
riots.’ If there is a sexual element at the root of this 
trouble, it is the jealousy and resentment caused by 
the large number of surplus male Negroes seeking the 
company of white girls. To intensify ‘natural competi- 
tion’ by the elimination of the professional prostitute 
would, in my opinion, only aggravate the situation. — 
Yours faithfully, 

R. L. ARCHDALE 


The Cottage, Walden Road, Hornchurch, Essex 


STRYDOM 


Sir.—Whether anyone at South Africa House has the 
job of ‘defending the indefensible’ may be doubted 
by those who have any direct knowledge of South 
African affairs, but the reference to the late Prime 
Minister, Hans Strydom, in ‘A Spectator’s Notebook’ 
may be regarded as indefensible by South Africans 
of all shades of political opinion and, it is hoped, 
deplored by many British readers. 

The use of emotive language in this context when 
it is sedulously decried in other columns of the 
Spectator (even in reviews on theatre and ballet per- 
formances) betrays the bias which prevents the ob- 
jective discussion of the racial problems and policies 
in Southern Africa and invokes an equally intolerant 
attitude towards outside opinion from South 
Africans. 

No one who knew Mr. Strydom or what he stood 
for could equate him or his policy with the Nazi ideal 
or practice. His model was Kruger—not Hitler. 

It is difficult to see what cause is served by the 
type of disparagement that Pharos voices, since it is 
founded on prejudice and false assumptions. 

The unhappy task of the Director of Information 
at South Africa House is to try to correct the mass 
of misinformation which is disseminated about South 
Africa and, unless freedom to publish facts is to be 
denied to South Africa, it is to be hoped that the 
British public will read these facts and form their 
own opinions without regard for the cheap sneers at 
public servants who are not at liberty to reply to 
personal attack. 

The writer is a South African of four generations, 
descended from British stock, and continues to hope 
that the British believe in fair play.—Yours faith- 
fully, 

F. E. BAKER 
Flat 1, Fhe Crest, Ladbroke Road, Redhill, Surrey 


BOOKS ON TV 


Sir,—Mr. Peter Forster earns our gratitude over the 
disregard of books by the television powers that be 
(Spectator, August 29). Lest your readers think that 
publishers do nothing, this is hardly so. A body of 
publicity boys and girls gleefully announces to whom 
all books should be sent. The name duly recorded, off 
go the review copies with undoubted high-firing ex- 
citement of the wonderful material the book contains 
for television viewers. As far as I know there are 
no figures available of how many books are reviewed 
or made programmes about to those sent. I should 
imagine as often as I have backed the correct number 
at the roulette tables here—which I leave to your 
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imagination, sir. But when one thinks of the immense 
variety of games or programmes that could be built 
around books and those new and immensely popular 
series of paperbacks, one just wonders—but then, 
don’t we know from so many ‘tele’ viewers that they 
have no time for reading, so I suppose the television 
gentlemen know best.— Yours faithfully, 

HERBERT VAN THAL 
Vichy, France 


EGGING THEM ON 

Sir,—As a housewife there is nothing I wish more 
than to learn that the Egg Marketing Board has 
been scrapped. Why should the sadly overburdened 
taxpayer foot the bill for an egg subsidy and the 
administration thereof? This only ensures that we do 
not get fresh eggs. 

It often appears to a mere woman that many 
politicians suffer from mental illness!—Your faith- 
fully, 

SYLVIA ANDERSSON 


The White House, Northfield End, Henley-on-Thames 


LUNG CANCER AND SMOKING 

Sir,—] am afraid that in last week’s issue Pharos was 
responsible for some rather misleading statements 
which need correction. The letters of Professor Fisher 
he refers to (Nature, July 12, p. 108, August 30, p. 596) 
do not attempt to show that inhaling cuts down the 
risk of lung cancer (though they contain the incidental 
and unsupported statement that this is so). I have not 
been able to find the evidence on which this was based 
—the only figures I could find were in a study of 
1,400 patients which seemed to show that inhaling 
had no effect either way. (Doll and Hill, British 
Medical Journal, 1952, vol. 2, p. 1274.) 

] assure you that doctors have no vested interest in 
one special answer to the problem; as Professor 
Fisher points out in these letters, the simple correla- 
tion between smoking and lung cancer does not prove 
that one causes the other—both might obviously be 
due to common causes, which he suggests may include 
a hereditary predisposition. However, any such cause 
must explain the eighteen-fold rise in the last forty 
years, the steadily increasing risk with the amount 
smoked and also the fact that those who stop smoking 
become less liable to lung cancer. (Doll and Hill 
British Medical Journal, 1956, vol. 2, p. 1071.) No 
such cause has been demonstrated, and to the great 
majority of those who have studied the evidence 
(though not, admittedly, Professor Fisher), it seems 
overwhelmingly likely that smoking is the main cause 
of this illness. 

I hope I shall not appear to be alarmist if | remind 
you of the size of the problem—in 1956 18,000 people 
died of cancer of the lung, many less than forty-five. 
One in eight of heavy smokers will die of this, as 
compared with one in 300 of non-smokers. No doctor 
can be blamed if he has accepted as ‘proven’ a cause 
which has stood up to tests more rigorous than most 
accepted scientific facts: and the isolated finding that 
to stop smoking diminishes the risk justifies vigorous 
propaganda against this agreeable habit. 

Objectively the decision as to whether to continue 
smoking or not is, in the face of these facts, one of 
the more important that face us, and I hope that those 
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interested, if unconvinced by their doctors will 
examine the evidence themselves. The references I 
have given, with the MRC report published in the 
British Medical Journal, 1957, vol. 1, p. 1522, will, 
I hope, prove a useful guide.—Yours faithfully, 

GLYN GREVILLE WILLIAMS 


Pine Cottage, Windsor Avenue, Radyr, Cardiff, Glam 


*‘KAFKA-LIKE ECONOMICS’ 


Sir,—According to Nicholas Davenport, the Second 
Report of the Cohen Council is ‘Kafka-like.’ Clearly, 
one of the statements of his criticism must have re- 
ceived inspiration from the Castle. He writes in the 
Spectator for September 5: 


. Suppose the gross national product in 
money terms has been growing at the rate of 
6 per cent. per annum derived from a 3 per cent. 
annual rise in production and a 3 per cent. annual 
rise in prices. If a government followed the Cohen 
Council’s advice and stopped the rise in prices 
altogether, the average rate of profit on invest- 
ment would be cut by half. 

It would be perfectly clear to K. that 3 was half 
of 6, but K., who learnt some economics in his train- 
ing to be a land surveyor, would find it very puzzling 
that the ‘average rate of profit on investment’ should 
be cut by half. It would appear to K. that the average 
real rate of profit would not be cut at all, if the rate 
of increase of other incomes could be reduced by 
3 per cent. when the inflation was halted. If the rate 
of increase of other incomes fell by less than 3 per 
cent., the rate of profit would be cut, but even if the 
rate of increase of other incomes could not be re- 
duced at all, the rate of profit would only be cut by 
half if profits were exactly 6 per cent. of the national 
income. 

K. would be very puzzled, but he should not puzzle 
himself about statements from the Castle. The Castle 
has its own mysterious ways.—Yours faithfully, 

WALTER ELTIS 
Exeter College, Oxford 


SHORTSIGHTED FIRE-LIGHTING 


Sir,—Doubtless neither the author nor your re- 
viewer of Lord of the Flies are men of science, or 
they would have realised that the substitution of 
‘short-sighted’ spectacles for Ballantyne’s - spyglass 
makes this means of fire-lighting useless. This is 
because the lenses needed to correct myopia are 
concave, not convex, and diverge sunlight rather than 
bringing the rays to a point.—Yours faithfully, 

N. W. ALCOCK 
The Old Rectory, Sowton, near Exeter 


DEVON 
Sir,—Again and again in the Spectator one sees an 
advertisement for Shell County Guides, edited by 
John Betjeman; and in the list, one on Devonshire. 
Can you tell me where Devonshire lies? Is it next-to 
Cornwallshire? Or nearer London, not far from, say, 
Essexshire or Kentshire? Where, occasionally, one 
sees in tea-shops, the words Devonshire Cream?— 
Yours faithfully, 

HENRY WILLIAMSON 


Barnstable and North Devon Club, Barnstable 
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Self -Knowledge 


By D. W. HARDING 


HE centenary in 1956 of Freud's birth was not 
Te favourable moment for assessing his 
achievement. His active work had not long been 
ended. His theories had for some time been under- 
going revision not only by psychotherapists like 
Horney, Fromm and Sullivan, but by some of his 
avowed followers. The effort of Freudians like 
‘Melanie Klein to see their new insights and 
altered emphases as developments of Freud's own 
views—to the concern of really Freudian Freud- 
ians like Edward Glover—makes it difficult at the 
moment to define Freud’s own achievement. 
Freud and the Twentieth Century,* an American 
collection of essays, mostly stimulated by the 
centenary, has appeared about forty-two years 
too soon to have much chance of justifying its 
title. But it has features of contemporary interest. 

Although referred to as a symposium it is only 
an anthology of separate papers (twelve reprinted 
and four written for this book), and divergent 
views are not brought effectively together. Thus 
Mr. Alfred Kazin believes that the greatest part 
of the Freudian revolution, ‘and one that really 
explains the overwhelming success of Freudianism 
in America, lies in the general insistence on 
individual fulfilment, satisfaction and happiness 
. . . the insistence on personal happiness repre- 
sents the most revolutionary force in modern 
times.” ° 

But this view is left unrelated to Mr. Stanley 
Edgar Hyman’s opinion that the therapeutic aim 
of ‘true happiness’ instead of Freud’s ‘modest 
relief from neurotic difficulties’ is one of the 
deplorably sentimental deviations of Karen Hor- 
ney. Mr. Hyman’s paper (‘Psycho-Analysis and 
the Climate of Tragedy’) expresses, in a more 
emotionally wrought up way than the other 
essays, a dissatisfaction with Horney, Fromm, 
Sullivan and the other ‘revisionists’ that many of 
the American contributors share. In particular he 
is determined not to relinquish the pessimism that 
stems from the conviction that man’s animal 
nature is evil and necessarily in conflict with social 
standards, and not to accept the revisionists’ view 
of man ‘as fundamentally good, innocent, and 
unfallen.’ ‘Horney,’ he writes, ‘never doubts that 
when the patient has the courage to be himself it 
will be a good self: . . . Beneath everything there 
is some sort of ultimate, absolute “genuineness” 
in the personality, and it is this that gives her her 
faith, against Freud's “disbelief in human good- 
ness and human growth,” that “man has the 
capacity as well as the desires to develop his 
potentialities and become a decent human 
being.” 

Mr. Hyman’s attack on the neo-Freudians is 
based less on an argued case than on his personal 
conviction and his objection to trends in literature 
which he thinks their more optimistic views sanc- 
tion. ‘If’ Freud produced a climate of opinion in 
which tragedy could again flourish . . . the neo- 
Freudians or “revisionists” have done their best 
to dispel it as quickly as possible.’ And he relates 
this to what he sees as a lamentable tendency in 


many contemporary writers—he mentions Hem- 
ingway, Faulkner, Frost, Eliot, among others— 
to have ‘followed their earlier tragic work with 
later mellowings.’ The trouble with the revision- 
ists, he says, is that they pretend ‘that we are well 
when we are in fact desperately ill, and they drive 
out art when it is almost the only honest doctor 
who will tell us the truth. If Freud showed us that 
human life was nasty, brutish, and short, and had 
always been, he was only holding the mirror up to 
our own faces, saying what the great philosophers 
and the great tragic writers have always said.’ 
This is an odd way to discuss a scientific theory 
and the criticisms brought against it—as though 
one’s judgment of the literary trends to which a 
theory may perhaps be related could possibly be 
evidence of its validity. The editor of the book 
notes of his contributors’ attitude to Freud, ‘All, 
it happens, prefer himto . . . the American neo- 
Freudians,’ and ‘prefer’ is the keynote of too many 
of the essays. Mr. Hyman in fact writes, ‘Ulti- 
mately, the differences of Horney, Fromm, and 
Sullivan with Freud reduce themselves to a con- 
trasting view of human nature, to philosophic 
disagreement.’ That, clearly, is to put the whole 
question beyond the range of science; and the con- 
tributors who argue the point seem not in the least 
perturbed. And yet Freud, in formulating his 
views, thought he was stating scientific facts. 
The British Freudians who have issued the 
centenary lectures,t given for general audiences, 
pay no attention to the revisionists; they un- 
obtrusively revise. On the particular point that 
exercises Mr. Hyman, for instance, we find Dr. 
John Bowlby accepting the view ‘that there is in 
human beings the germ of an innate morality 
which, if given the opportunity to grow, provides in 
the child’s personality the emotional foundations 
of moral behaviour. It is a notion which puts 
beside the concept of original sin, of which 
psycho-analysis discovers much evidence in the 
human heart, the concept of original concern for 
others or original goodness which, if given favour- 
able circumstances, will gain the upper hand. It 
is a cautiously optimistic view of human nature, 
and one which I believe to be justified.’ Dr. 
Bowlby’s view has at least been squared with clese 
clinical observation and is not the outcome merely 
of personal conviction or literary preference. 
Whether it is Freudian the outsider fortunately 
need not try to judge. It looks very much like one 
of the ideas put forward by Adler within the 
psycho-analytic circle in his early (and interest- 
ing) days, which led to his break with Freud. A 
recent and very skilful attemptt to rehabilitate 
Adler's reputation as a serious psychologist makes 
it look as if Freudian theory would have been 


* FREUD AND THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. Edited and 
selected by Benjamin Nelson. (Allen and Unwin, 28s:) 

+ PsycHo-ANALYSIS AND CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT. 
Edited by John D. Sutherland. (Hogarth Press and 
Institute of Psycho-Analysis, 25s.) 

t THe INDIVIDUAL PsYCHOLOGY OF ALFRED ADLER. 
Edited and annotated by Heinz L. Ansbacher and 
Rowena R. Ansbacher. (Allen and Unwin, 30s.) 
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strengthened if Adler’s theory of a natural impulse 
to affection as the origin of social feelings could 
have been assimilated in 1911 instead of being 
ejected. 

Whatever disagreements there may be about 
Freud’s theories, the method of psycho-analysis 
is fully accepted by all the very diverse contribu- 
tors to the American anthology, including Jacques 
Maritain and Reinhold Niebuhr writing as 
Christian philosophers. The analytic method 
seems likely to stand as a permanent addition to 
human tools. It is a difficult tool to use. Not only 
that, but the ideal it implies—of regarding each 
person as unique and patiently exploring his mind 
without preconceptions—is not easily upheld in 
an age of generalisations based on averages. 
Gregory Zilboorg, the psychiatrist and historian 
of medical psychology, in one of the best of the 
essays, suggests that in psychiatry the last twenty- 
five years have seen a lapse from the ideals that 
psycho-analysis could have been made to serve. 
Mechanical methods have been preferred, and 
both psychology and psychopathology have 
tended towards the ‘disindividualisation’ that 
modern States have found administratively con- 
venient. ‘In our days we witness the emphasis on 
inventories, tests, and questionnaires to the detri- 
ment if not at the expense of the more direct 
study of the inner life of the person. And by inner 
life 1 do not mean the scientifically undefinable 
spiritual life of man, but the workings of the 
psychological apparatus within the living person 
in the latter’s totality.’ 

Necessary though it is to distinguish psycho- 
analytic method, as Maritain does, from Freudian 
psychology and Freudian philosophy, the boun- 
dary is likely to blur if the analyst applying the 
method is also an adherent of the theory. Freudian 
theory in its various phases has implied rather rigid 
preconceptions of what would be found in each 
mind, although if the psycho-analytic method is 
followed scrupulously nothing prevents the revela- 
tion of totally unprecedented features of an 
individual personality, if they exist. The discipline 
of suspending all expectation and waiting for what 
the method brings to light is not likely to be main- 
tained with equal consistency and rigour by every 
analyst. But theugh that problem remains, it is 
nothing like as serious as it would be if Maritain’s 
strangely archaic impressions of the nature of the 
psycho-analytic procedure were correct. He speaks 
as though free association to words suggested by 
the analyst were the essence of the method, he 
gives the recall of repressed traumatic experientes 
the sort of importance it was thought to have in 
the era of M. H. R. Rivers, and worst of all he 
sees analysis as a ‘single combat’ between patient 
and practitioner. If things were like this there 
would be every justification for the doubts of intel- 
ligent and sensitive people who hesitate to ‘submit 
themselves’ to treatment by an analyst who is quite 
likely to be less intelligent, less educated and less 
subtle emotionally than they are themselves. But 
in such a case the safeguard lies—for practitioner 
as well as patient—in the scrupulous use of the 
analytic method, with the control it provides for 
them both. Freud originated a laborious and 
sternly disciplined method of extending self- 
knowledge far beyond the previous boundaries of 
honest self-examination; and this remains, what- 
ever may happen in the end to the theories. As 
Dr. Frederick J. Hacker writes of Freud, contrast- 
ing him with Marx and Kirkegaard, ‘His pro- 
cedures are prosaic and unglamorous; they lack 
the ardent appeal of the sweeping solution. . - - 
Applying Freudian theories to culture, religion, 
politics and one’s own life may be no more than 
intellectual gesturing or adolescent display; finding 
out more about oneself through psycho-analysis 
is a strenuous step towards growing up. 
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Welfare Myths 


Essays om ‘The Welfare State.’ By Richard M. 
Titmuss. (George Allen and Unwin, 20s.) 
Tue hunger for a more than superficial know- 
ledge of the society in which we live has seemed 
to become sharper in the last few years. The new 
interest in such things as television documentaries 
as well as in recent sociological work on class, 
industry, the family, old age and widowhood 
has given zest and meaning to political discussions 
so lately moribund. For the first time since the 
1930s the prickly questions of the Tawneys and 
the Orwells are once more being raised as live 
issues. People have been shocked to find how 
much poverty and inequality still exists and what 
terrifying new problems of power and privilege 
have been produced by technical and social 
change. For too long we have passively accepted 
a picture of a father-figure of the Welfare State 
spreading his comforting cloak around us all, in- 
ducing a condition of mindless euphoria. Myths 
of various kinds have taken root in public dis- 
cussion and, though some cling tenaciously, others 
are at last being recognised for their true worth. 
The father-figure is looking a little the worse for 

wear and even rather bogus. 

What did the post-war legislation in fact 
achieve? What kind of society are we moving 
towards? In the last few years no single person 
has given social achievements and objectives more 
critical examination than Professor Richard 
Titmuss. His latest book is a superb example of 
a rare kind of social analysis, in which particular 
social developments -are rigorously documented 
and at the same time subjected to the searching 
tests of moral principle. There are ten essays on 
social policy and change. The subjects include the 
position of women in society, the effects of in- 
dustrialisation on the family, the problems of an 
ageing population, the changes in policy brought 
about by war, the relation between a hospital 
and its patients and the progress of the National 
Health Service. 

No one wishing to understand policy should 
miss reading the classic essay on ‘The Social 
Division of Welfare.’ After tracing the early de- 
bates about the Welfare State Professor Titmuss 
emphasises that we must not confine our atten- 
tions to the social services usually recognised 
as such. What may be called the two systems of 
fiscal and occupational welfare are just as im- 
portant in shaping living standards and the dis- 
tribution of privilege. These two systems have 
grown enormously in recent years. The fiscal 
system provides many kinds of allowances—for 
marriage, children and other dependants; house- 
keepers; life assurance and superannuation; and 
occupational expenses of various kinds. The 
annual cost to the Exchequer of dependants’ 
allowances alone runs to several hundred million 
pounds and approaches the total cost of all direct 
social insurance payments. 

The occupational welfare system includes many 
benefits in cash and kind—pensions for em- 
Ployees, wives and dependants; child allowances: 
school fees; death benefits; health and welfare 
services; sick pay; personal expenses for travel 
and entertainment; meal vouchers; motor-cars 
and season tickets. To take one example, tax 
relief for employers’ contributions to occupa- 
tional pensions exceeds the contribution paid by 
the Exchequer towards National Insurance. A 
considered policy must now take account of all 
three systems of welfare. By this one stroke our 
thinking about social policy has been revolu- 
tionised. 

Professor Titmuss shows how often the public 
has been misled and he carefully questions and 
dissects several popular myths, that nearly all the 
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war-time plans were translated into action, that 
the Welfare State brought about a substantial re- 
distribution of income from rich to poor, that the 
ageing population would become a ‘crushing 
economic burden’ and that the Health Service 
was (in the words of the British Medical Journal) 
‘heading for the bankruptcy court.’ There is a 


_ shrewd use of quotation and the facts are pre- 


sented dispassionately. The author’s sympathies 


Ee 


are plainly with the underdog—with the poor, the | 


sick, the unfavoured and those on the receiving 
end of autocratic professional behaviour. Again 
and again we are reminded of the lessons of 
history and the importance of attending to the 
evidence, as well as of repeatedly asking what 
are our social objectives. ‘Without knowledge of 
wind and current, without some sense of pur- 


pose, men and societies do not keep afloat for | 


long, morally or economically, by baling out the 
water. .. . To reformulate the philosophy of 
social policy, and to rescue it from its present in- 
hibitions derived from a Welfare State ideology, 
is one of the major tasks of the second half of 
the twentieth century.” 

PETER TOWNSEND 


Brief Brief 


Brief to Counsel. By Henry Cecil, illustrated by 
Edward Ardizzone, with foreword by the 
Hon, Mr. Justice Devlin. (Michael Joseph, 
12s. 6d.) 


Mr. Henry CECcIL’s anxiety to impart instruction, 
which has been waging guerrilla warfare with 
his comic invention for a number of novels (and 
is, they say, not unknown in his own County 
Court), has come out into the open with Brief to 
Counsel. It has even, as it were, 
prisoners, for several of the characters and in- 
cidents of the novels are here paraded before the 
reader to illustrate different points of barmanship. 
The book is an introduction to life at the Bar, 
ostensibly directed to the aspiring barrister (who 


is several times adjured to ‘look it up’), but quite | 
entertaining enough to appeal to Mr. Cecil’s wider | 
public, and indeed to anyone ‘interested in the | 


mechanics of a great profession,’ in the words of 
Mr. Justice Devlin’s suitably august and biscuity 
foreword. Since there are under 2,000 practising 
barristers, this wide appeal is just as well. Mr. Cecil 
ranges from the Correct Use of the Voice (‘Open 
your mouth wide’) to How to Address a Member 
of the Court of Appeal (‘Goodness Gracious, Lord 
Justice’). There are many diverting pieces of 
dialogue—of which Mr. Cecil is a master—to 
throw further light on the various thickets in 
which the aspiring barrister is likely to find him- 
self entangled. The author's own attitude is quite 
informative as to what barristers are like. By the 
fifth page of text he has arrived at the subject of 
remuneration—thereby once again confirming 


taken some | 








Queen Mab’s travels ‘O’er lawyers’ fingers, who | 


straight think on fees-—and his sense of correct- 


ness leads him to make statements which aren’t 


correct but ought to be, such as ‘Judges never 
sleep in Court,’ and ‘The best advocates only in- 
terrupt when there is a real reason for it.” On the 
other hand his advice is mostly extremely sound, 
even on matters not exclusively legal. 

This book does fill a gap. It is far more fun than 
Glanville Williams’s Learning the Law, and far 
less sophisticated than C. P. Harvey’s The 
Advocate’s Devil. Mr. Cecil would be incapable 
of the cynicism of Mr. Harvey’s ‘All good advo- 
cates develop some sort of technique for dealing 
as inoffensively as possible with judicial mis- 


behaviour’—but he writes, it should be empha- | 


sised, for the young or innocent. | London WC2 
ROBERT LINDLEY 





The Christmas that 
Almost 


Wasn’t 


Ogden Nash 
A book to delight all 
Christmas lovers, 
young and old. Ogden 
Nash’s first continuous 
story in his vivacious 
verse is made even 
more captivating by 
his daughter Linell’s two-colour drawings. 10/6 


Gerald Bullett’s novel 
The Peacock Brides 


The author’s last work, a richly satisfying 
sequel to THE DAUGHTERS OF MRS PEACOCK. 
**It seems to me to epitomize all Gerald’s 
mature philosophy in the elegantly urbane 
style of which he had made himself master— 





besides being a delightful story.”—DANIEL 

GEORGE I5/- 
British Columbia 
Rides a Star Vera Kelsey 


A comprehensive yet lively portrait of 
Canada’s most beautiful and fastest growing 
province. With 32 pages of photographs, and 
sketch-maps. 30,- 


I’m Wearing My 9th 


Pair of Shoes Hans Gunther 


Light-hearted book of a young German 
who realized his dream of world travel, and 
passion for seeing the Olympic Games, 
covering 10,000 miles on foot. With 28 
photographs. 18/- 


NEW EDITIONS IN 
EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY 


Poems and Songs Robert Burns 


Introduced by Professor James Kinsley, 
M.A., Ph.D., with enlarged Glossary, = 
an Index of Titles. 590 pages. 


Plays and Stories Anton ate 


Five plays, together with thirteen stories, 
translated by S. S. Koteliansky, with new 
Introduction by David Magarshack. 8/6 


Poems by Fohn Donne 


With Hugh I’Anson Fausset’s revised Intro- 
duction, and subtle, up-to-date, an 
study. 
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EVERYMAN’S 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


s©. . , the perfect ‘rounding off’ of any small 
private library, a space-saver, but mind-broad- 
ener; and it can be this for people of the most 
modest means.’ — Economist 
Vols 1 to 5 ready: Vols6,7,8, September 25: 
Vols 9 to 12, completing the set, in November 

Pre-completion price, 21/- per vol. 

From January 1, 1959, 24/- per vol. 
Order your set now from your Bookseller 

and save 36/-. 


Prospectus free from the Publishers : 
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To the Meuse and the Volga 


The Battle of the Ardennes. By Robert E. 
Merriam. (Souvenir Press, 21s.) 

Stalingrad. By Heinz Schréter. (Michael Joseph, 
' 25s.) 

ALTHOUGH his book on the Battle of the Bulge is 
sloppily written, Robert E. Merriam—who served 
in the Historical Division of the US Army—gives 
an account of this Jast unsuccessful Germ 
attack in the West which is remarkable for the 
detailed description of the forces used. The sub- 
title of the book—‘World War Two’s most 
desperate action’—is, of course, nonsense when 
one thinks of the battles in the East or in the 
Pacific. But Wacht am Rhein, to give the Decem- 
ber, 1944, offensive its code name, was certainly 
planned by Hitler as a desperate gamble after 
he realised as early as September that the eighty- 
mile front of the Ardennes was held by only 
four American divisions. Fired by his delusions 
of a Frederickian strategy aimed at halting the 
Anglo-Americans as they closed in on the Reich, 
the OKW planned the build-up of the two 
panzer armies that were to strike for Brussels 
and Antwerp in extreme and effective secrecy. 
On the other side of the West Wall complacency 
was the order of the day, and Merriam’s account 
of the general mood of the Allied forces in the 
autumn of 1944 is very good reporting. So wide- 
spread was the conviction of German collapse 
that when prisoners reported the coming offen- 
sive, G.2. of Middleton’s VIII Corps—later to be 
hardest hit of all—thought their statements in- 
correctly translated. 

People as different as Ralph Ingersoll and Omar 
Bradley have held that Eisenhower was some- 
how master-minded by an Anglophile cabal in 
SHAEF into giving Montgomery operational 


New Books 





Narrative and Dramatic 
Sources of Shakespeare 


Edited by GEOFFREY BULLOUGH 


Volume II gives sources of the comedies 
written between 1597 and 1603 (with the 
exception of Troilus and Cressida), 45. net. 


Secondary Modern Schools 


H. C. DENT 


Professor Dert discusses the many problems 
which face Secondary Modern Schools 
today. 158. net. 


Oppression and Liberty 


SIMONE WEIL 


An analysis of political and social oppression, 
by the author of Tie ‘Need for Roots 
258. net, 


The Changing Social Structure 
of England & Wales: 1871-1951 


DAVID C. MARSH 


Social changes in England and Wales from 
1871-1951, 28s. net, 
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Pars . of the American armies north of the 
ailgé; but Mr. Merriam holds that The Master 
was fully justified in taking over by the urgency 
Situation. Another myth discussed is that 
~The numerous American- speaking, Camel- 
smoking Skorzeny Kommandos jeep-riding all the 
way to Paris to assassinate Eisenhower and 
Tedder. This was a triumph of Nazi psychological 
Warfare, for thousands of troops were directed 
to ‘security duties as a result of these rumours; 
if fact only forty-four Kommandos entered 
Allied territory, none of them crossing the Meuse. 
Their ‘importance as they located fuel and 
ammunition dumps and, dressed as MPs at 
strategic crossroads, misdirected fleeing and ad- 
vancing American units into head-on collision 
was out of all proportion to their numbers. The 
lesson of the Ardennes offensive is the terrific 
value of small determined groups in fluid, con- 
ventional warfare. Even more important than 
Skorzeny’s forces were the units of American en- 
gineers, a few score men armed only with auto- 
matic weapons and bazookas, who blew up the 
vital bridges at Trois Ponts and Werbomont in 
the face of Peiper’s Tiger tanks, so stopping one 
of the main break-throughs. ‘If we could have 
captured the bridge at Trois Ponts intact, it would 
have been a simple matter to drive through to the 
Meuse River early that day,’ said Peiper later. 
Little place for the individual battle group 
in Stalingrad, written by a German war corre- 
spondent with the doomed Sixth Army. ‘Intoler- 
able for the German people,’ was Goebbels’s 
comment on the first version of this book, re- 
fusing publication. And this brutal, truthful story 
of the trial of strength between the two great 
despetisms of our age makes pretty horrific read- 
ing even now. The bitter street fighting, the 
Fuehrer’s insane refusal to withdraw his forces 
and the final annihilation of Paulus’s men all 
mark this episode as the irrevocable defeat of 
National Socialism, a battle like some huge con- 
vulsion of nature, war on a scale that was never 
known in the West. For others it was a begin- 
ning. Paulus, Seydlitz and company joined the 
pro-Communist Union of German Officers, and 
among the Russian spectators of their hundred 
thousand men who marched off to the Siberian 
POW camps, most never to return, was Walter 
Ulbricht. DAVID REES 


Long and Late 


The Late Augustans, Longer Poems of the Later 
Eighteenth Century. Edited with an intro- 
duction and notes by Donald Davie. 
(Heinemann, 8s. 6d.) 


THE poetry written between the death of Pope 
and the publication of Lyrical Ballads is usually 
thought to be rather dull. We think of it as 
marking the culmination of the pseudo-classical 
period, frigid and artificial, and specialising in 
such lines as Cowper’s ‘The stable yields a 
stercoraceous heap.’ In the nineteenth century 
critics tended to look mainly for evidence in the 
period of resistance to this artificiality; they 
sought for signs of a growing interest in ‘Nature’ 
(as understood by the romantic movement) and 
‘romantic forerunners.’ But nowadays critical in- 
terest is centred on the eighteenth-century poets 
who wrote with their age (so to speak) rather 
than against it. Variety and vitality are discovered 
in the different uses to which different poets put 
their abstract and corventional idiom. The 
greatest poetic personality of the age, Samuel 
Johnson, the poet who reveals the most depth 
of feeling and strength of thought, is also the 
poet who is most completely ‘Augustan,’ the poet 
whose standards of rhythm and diction were 
formed in the age of Pope. The modern view does 
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not deny that there is a great deal of the dull 
and mechanical in later eighteenth-century 
poetry, but it affirms that what is alive and in- 
teresting in that poetry is not necessarily the 
element which was most congenial to nineteenth- 
century taste. And this view of Wordsworth’s 
predecessors introduces a new view of Words- 
worth himself. He is seen as ‘the last poet of the 
eighteenth century rather than the first poet of 
the nineteenth.’ 

This new view of the later Augustans is re- 
flected in the anthology compiled, introduced and 
annotated by a distinguished poet and critic of 
our time, Mr. Donald Davie. His introduction 
is a model of clarity and informativeness. He 
begins by sketching in the social history which 
a modern reader needs to know: such momen- 
tous historical changes as the destruction of the 
independent smallholder, as an indirect result of 
the new development of agricultural techniques, 
and the consequent vagrancy and destitution, 
which form the sombre background to such 
poems as Goldsmith’s The Deserted Village, 


Langhorne’s The Country Justice and Words- 


worth’s The Old Cumberland Beggar, all of 
which are included in Mr. Davie’s selection. He 
then discusses such significant social factors as 
the growth of ‘provincial’ culture and the aliena- 
tion of the serious writer from London (with 
the obvious and rule-proving exception of John- 
son). Mr. Davie dwells with quiet satisfaction 
on this. 

In his actual choice of poems, and the justifica- 
tion he offers for it, Mr. Davie may be more open 
to criticism. He is certainly right to include the 
Elegy of Gray, familiar as it is: the Elegy is 
here seen in its proper context, as a meditative 
poem of the eighteenth century. Some scholars 
who are dutifully post-Eliot in their view of the 
seventeenth century still retail the misleading 
Arnoldian notion of Gray as a ‘romantic’ born 
in the wrong period. Mr. Davie’s choice of 
Johnson’s The Vanity of Human Wishes, to- 
gether with The Deserted Village, leads us to 
ponder Eliot’s recently published judgment that 
the latter is superior to the former because of its 
better structure. Goldsmith is certainly not so 
great a poetic personality as Johnson, his poem 
has not the massive sublimity of The Vanity 
of Human Wishes. Yet repeated readings of The 
Deserted Village do bring out that beauty of 
development and organisation of which Eliot 
speaks; Johnson’s poem, so grave and impressive, 
appears in comparison a monotone, static. Mr. 
Davie writes interestingly of Christopher Smart 
and prints the Song to David. He suggests tenta- 
tively that, if we take Smart’s whole work into 
account, we may come to judge him the greatest 
poet between Pope and Wordsworth. He rejects 
the view—it has been also held about Hdlderlin 
—that Smart was a.poet who ‘was truly a poet 
only when out of his wits.’ Perhaps Mr. Davie 
would have done better to corroborate that view 
by illustrating Smart’s work outside the Song to 
David, instead of giving twenty-two pages of his 
104 to Langhorne’s dreary Country Justice. Mr. 
Davie, it is true, gives interesting reasons why 
Langhorne’s verse is of technical interest; but 
surely Part I of the poem would have been 
enough? And Cowper’s posthumous fragment, 
Yardley Oak, seems an odd choice to represent 
him; true, Wordsworth admired it, but there are 
other things in Cowper (in The Task, for example) 
which lead more obviously to the poet of The Old 
Cumberland Beggar. And if Mr. Bavie felt him- 
self limited to complete poems, why not The 
Castaway? 

The text of The Vanity of Human Wishes, a8 
printed here, omits two lines (103-4) in the sec- 
tion about Wolsey : 
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Turned by his nod the stream of honour flows, 
His smile alone security bestows. 
This is a pity, because the first line is an excep- 
tionally fine example of Johnson’s concreteness- 
jn-abstraction. W. W. ROBSON 


Sweet Thames 


London’s Riverside: Past, Present and Future. By 
Eric de Maré. (Reinhardt, 30s.) 

THERE are still those who sniff, in more senses 
than one, at French domestic plumbing. But 
Parisians can catch fish in the Seine, all the same, 
whereas the Thames at London has been a 
noisome open sewer for so long that the capital 
has turned its back on it—a fact that was affect- 
ing the face of the city long before the Great 
Stink of 1858, when the Law Courts nearly moved 
to Oxford, and in our own day determines its 
outward aspect. Expensive shops, fashionable 
houses, purse-proud places of business and ex- 
clusive clubs (for who would call the House of 
Commons exclusive?) are all a smell’s-length 
away from the Thames, and nobody tries with 
any special enthusiasm to introduce our foreign 
visitors to anything between Hampton Court, 
upstream, and The Prospect of Whitby, down. 

London is so ashamed, indeed, of the Thames 
that its name is never uttered, save in the school- 
room. In the middle and upper reaches of London 
society it is called ‘the river’; to the less sophisti- 
cated and more articulate it is ‘ver water.” Ask 
anyone in Stepney, say, the way to Rotherhithe, 
and the answer is ‘over ver water; frew ver pipe’ 
—the pipe being the tunnel. 

Mr. Eric de Maré’s book is both a chronicle 
and a perambulation of this once busy and 
beautiful, now squalid and neglected, stream— 
the river that was once ‘sweet Thames” and is 
now barely liquid history. He begins with the 
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Theresa’s Choice 


‘*Lady David Cecil has a natural narrative 
gift; her prose is clean and straight ; and she 
provides much good talk. But what gives 
this novel its interest and distinction is the 
clarity and detail with which the back- 
ground is recalled. Theresa’s Choice will give 
enormous pleasure.”’ 

V. S. Naipaul (The New Statesman) 


‘‘She has a very exact sense of setting, and 
paints delightful scenes, lively and indi- 
vidual. Livelyand individual, too, is Theresa 
herself, who slides gracefully between the 
worlds of Ivor, Edward and Colin, ex- 
ploring the ordinary lives of far from ordin- 
ary people until she decides in which she 
wants to stay.” 

Hilary Seton (Sunday Times) 
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Roman bridgehead at Southwark and looks for- 
ward, beyond our own times, to a Thames 
Barrage at Woolwich that would stop the tides 
and sluice the sewer, so that 
Prosperity would return to the river with the 
return of craft of all kinds and the whole river 
would be revivified and become as alive again 
as it was when it served as London's high street. 
The river would flow between its embankments 
with slow, clean dignity and would never again 
reveal its sordid bed twice daily. 

Between the Legions and this vision of the 
future, Mr. de Maré glances at the abbey-building 
ages and at the years of Plague and Fire, and 
records the busy bridge-building that followed 
Waterloo. His present-day explorations call to 
his mind such marvels as that ‘very poor man’s 
Pantheon, the Coal Exchange of 1849, and the 
smug Victorian camels that support the cast-iron 
benches upon which typists take their diurnal 
luncheons and tramps their nightly repose, weather 
and police, respectively, permitting. 

There seem to be no riverside buildings the 
author hasn't seen and studied, and few that he 
hasn't photographed, and his select bibliography 
is a scholarly reproach to other students of 
London. In all future bibliographies there will 
be an honoured place for Mr. de Maré’s own 
book—stylish prose; wit; prejudice; erudition; 
out-of-the-way information; nasty, smudgy little 


pictures and all. CYRIL RAY 
Doom-Crimson 
The Coming Caesars. By Amaury de Riencourt. 
(Cape, 25s.) 


WHEN the mass of the people no longer wants the 
liberty which the middle classes won for it, then 
through the neglected forms of free politics 
Czsars come. Mr. de Riencourt sees them coming 
now, a gigantic dynasty of world rulers advancing 
irresistible against the liberties of the people and 
invited by the reckless consent of the people who 
look for any relief from their responsibilities 
under political democracy. Can they be stopped? 
Mr. de Riencourt is a full-blown cyclical philoso- 
pher of history in the old doom-crimson tradition, 
and he answers with terrific gusto: Impossible. 
‘There they will be, towering over us, far above 
petty attacks, symbols of a mortal disease within 
our Western Civilisation.” Unknown to us, the 
Rubicon has already been crossed. 

Who is the second Julius, then? Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, shouts the author, and undertakes a 
synoptic review of American and ancient history 
covering twenty-two chapters and almost every 
political event recorded since the laws of Solon, 
to prove it. After 2,000 years, history has given the 
great villain’s role to a second actor, and repeated 
the debauch of Republican liberties in the name of 
Democratic equality. Every possible resemblance 
is brought forward. Every disparity, however, is 
ignored, including the difference between a coldly 
deliberate military dictator whose murder 
detonated civil war and an idealist who won a war 
against Fascism and was peacefully succeeded by 
Harry S. Truman. And a difficult corollary arises 
over Eisenhower who, according to the book’s 
medizvally exact system of antetypes, must be 
the reincarnation of the Emperor Augustus. The 
author makes only three casual references to the 
name of Eisenhower: instead he insists on the 
unwillingness of poor, sick Augustus to carry the 
imperial powers, emphasises his hatred of blood- 
shed and reluctance to conquer, and puts the 
blame for the few dictatorial innovations which 
he allows Augustus to have made on the situation 
created by Julius and ‘mob rule.” 

The philosophy of history which supports this 
laurel-disguised pamphleteering against the New 
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Deal is elaborate: a clever analysis of certain 
social changes inflated in the German manner to 
explain and predict all past and possible changes. 
Periods of ‘Culture’ stiffen into periods of ‘Civil- 
isation’; societies experience their Fifth Centuries 
and their Renaissance in a ferment of inequality, 
idealism and invention leading into the struggle 
for political liberty and democracy, and then after 
a wide expansion begin to. harden into a 
materialist ‘Civilisation’ without ideals, without 
originality of style or study, conservative, pre- 
pared to submit to the reality of dictatorship as 
long as it uses the names and forms of the free 
constitution before it. Athens ends in the great 
bureaucracies and aqueducts of Rome. Florence 
and Geneva become the United States. Consuls 
and limited kings are replaced by great tribunes of 
the people like Andrew Jackson, and then by a 
‘democratic’ Cesar. 

To believe this, the author admits quite clearly 
that one must first believe in a hidden meaning 
and rhythm in history. And the result of such an 
order of thought is, as usual, the ignoring of all 
evidence which might not fit and the eager distor- 
tion of evidence which might. Rome was a 
defended empire. and that is not the same as a 
dollar-supported West, but The Coming Caesars 
tries to force the parallel by the argument that the 
Communist world reincarnates the barbarian East 
with its ‘Great Kings.’ Russia is Parthia. Mithri- 
dates is Lenin. Unluckily the barbarians were not 
messianic social reformers, so Mr. de Riencourt 
smoothly turns the argument inside out and re- 
marks that the Russians are very Mongoloid and 
barbaric and land-hungry. Carefully he does not 
push this argument to the awful conclusion that 
in the end victorious Reds will be playing their 
own degenerate morphism of golf on the lawns of 
the White House. NEAL ASCHERSON 
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VICTOR MOLLO 


Bridge 


Psychology 


“A host of bridge players will benefit immensely 
from this work by a master tactician.” 

M. HARRISON-GRAY, 

Bridge Correspondent, Country Life. 


“This is the first successful attempt to impart the 
art of Judgment, and Victor Mollo does it with 
gay insouciance, passing on the secrets of Bridge 
magic as if it were the easiest thing in the world. 
Expert and novice will learn something from every 
chapter of a most unusual and fascinating book.’” 

Nico GARDENER, 

Director, London School of Bridge. 


“The players in Bridge Psychology are not North, 
South, East and West, but humans both fallible 
and brilliant—and sometimes both. I hail a work 
that brings realism to a literature hitherto too 
often academic; not only is it good reading, it 
makes for good playing.” 

Guy Ramsey, 

Bridge Correspondent, Daily Telegraph. 
“Victor Mollo is the most readable bridge writer 
I know.” 





EWART KEMPSON, 
Editor, Bridge Magazine. 


At your bookshop, 10/6 net 
By post to U.S.A. and Canada, $1.80 
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The Simple Psalms 


Reflections on the Psalms. By C. S. Lewis. (Bles, 
12s. 6d.) 
PRoFEsSoR Lewis uses Coverdale’s translation 
of the Psalms, the one we have in the Prayer 
Book, because it is so beautiful. But, rightly, he does 
not put beauty first, it is the meaning he is after, 
as everybody should be. The Psalms are a docu- 
ment in human feelings, especially in the feelings 
of the heart that is oppressed from outside by 
the behaviour of the heathen and from inside by 
not being at home in the world and by sin. There 
are the gay ones, too, that sing the gaiety the 
soul feels in relation to the natural world of fish, 
seas, trees, animals and earthquakes, and in re- 
lation to the Being the soul looks towards. Even 
if this Being is an emanation, a creature of the 
leaping soul (as some people think, but not Pro- 
fessor Lewis), still the leaping feelings are true and 
in the Psalms most truly cried. The vindictive and 
self-righteous Psalms, in which the psalmist re- 
quires the Lord to slay his enemies and make 
their food as poison to them, to bless those who 
dash out the brains of the Babylonish children 
and to remember how righteous, though lacking 
encouragement, the psalmist himself is, have 
always been a stuimbling-block to kindly singers. 
Professor Lewis’s reading of these passages is in- 
teresting. May they not show, he asks—and one 
thinks they may—that there was among the Jews 
a depth of feeling about important things, a 
caring for God and goodness, that, though run- 
ning here to excess, is a good thing to have? 
(He gives a modern instance of not caring at all, 
of being both morally and emotionally moronic 
that is very telling.) His comments on the 
psalmist’s mania for being ‘judged’ is sharp. He 
reminds us that the Jews, unlike the Christians, 
expected to come off well at the Day of Judgment. 
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They saw themselves as plaintiffs with a likely 
case, if only it could be heard, and not as 
prisoners. At the earthly bar, in those days, it 
was not easy to get your case heard unless you 
had money. The author is not so convincing when 
he speaks of pre-Christian hints in classical and 
Jewish writings and of the writers writing ‘more 
than they knew.’ Just as Christians, he reminds 
us, appropriated Virgil’s passage about the Virgin 
returning and the child being sent from heaven, 
so Christ appropriated the Suffering Servant text 
from Isaiah, and many other texts, from the 
Psalms and elsewhere, of obscure import. And 
this, he thinks, was the right thing to do, even 
if the writers when they wrote had something else 
in mind. Not all Christians will find this argument 
either edifying or useful. What Professor Lewis 
chiefly says and few will quarrel with seems to me 
to be this: seldom have agitated souls cried out 
more truly than in the Psalms; and souls ought, 
in a holy way, to be agitated, especially modern 
souls. 

STEVIE SMITH 


NEW NOVELS 


No Spartan He 


Venus in Sparta. By Louis Auchincloss. (Gol- 
lancz, 15s.) 


The Gravy Train. By Edmund Ward. (MacGib- 
bon and Kee, 15s.) 


Young Love. By Johannes Allen. (Hogarth Press, 
12s. 6d.) 


The Wind in the Olive Grove. By Fortunato 
Seminara. (Bodley Head, 12s. 6d.) 

The King Must Die. By Mary Renault. (Long- 
mans, 16s.) 


The Voyage Home. By Ernst Schnabel. (Gollancz, 
13s. 6d.) 


Louis AUCHINCLOsS, to explain the title of his new 
novel, Venus in Sparta, quotes an observation of 
Plutarch that while other nations visualised the 
goddess of love as naked and defenceless, the 
Spartans, who admired fortitude above all other 
virtues, depicted her clad in armour. The down- 
fall of a man who lacked fortitude, in love and 
in the trust banking business, is what the novel 
is concerned with. ‘Was Daddy weak, do you 
think?’ asks his hateful son Seymour, after the 
hero has swum out to sea to take what people 
complacently call the easy way out. He was more 
than that, he was wilfully self-destructive. At the 
bank, for instance, he made a frightening mistake 
with the first major trust he handled. It was never 
discovered, and never need have been if he had 
destroyed one small piece of paper; instead he 
held on to it until it became as _ perversely 
precious to him as the capsule of poison a spy 
keeps as a last resort to end his life. In his 
search for love he made himself equally vulner- 
able. He allowed an older woman to use him 
as a life-line from a foundering marriage; and 
though she made him a comfortable and chummy 
wife, was carelessly promiscuous. Having got out 
of that little lot, he let another woman play 
exactly the same trick. And when he did find 
someone who wanted him for himself, she had 
to be his stepdaughter. His instinct for social, 
and literal, suicide compelled him to pursue her. 

Working away with that assiduous application 
which gives such a firm, clean finish to his writing, 
Auchincloss gradually uncovers the complexity 
of his hero’s character. Farish is not just weak, 
he is essentially a frigid man who has taught him- 
self to simulate emotions: a defensive stratagem 
in which he really has little faith, hence the con- 
stantly renewed suicide insurance against the day 
he is found out. In himself he is a subtly realised 
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character, well worth a novel; he is also, as 4 
shrewd, intelligent man excessively watchful off; 
others, a valuable viewpoint for the author's nice 
observation of the society in which he moves. 
Auchincloss has mapped out a small territory for}; 
himself—the downtown legal or banking firm, 
the summer places on Long Island, the war-time 
naval establishment—and most points are re- 
visited in this novel; but how intimately he seems 
to know it, and how divertingly he describes it, 
In fact, only in the construction of the book are 
there limitations which remind you that the 
author is at his most accomplished in the short 
story. The plot leans rather heavily on chapter- 
length flashbacks; and although these are inter- 
spersed with a logic that would look well enough 
in a plan of the novel, they make the book seem 
fragmentary when read at a sitting. There is one 
episode which is almost detachable: the accoun 
of a subordinate’s revenge on his commandin = 
officer in the manner of ‘The Fall of a Sparrow.’ simu 
And there is another flashback only three short been | 
chapters from the end, when it seems rather late of the 
for further explanation. Still, whether he is writ- °° 
ing novels or short stories, there are not many D sie 
of his contemporaries that one would choose to} will 
put above him in a review. Ar 
Edmund Ward smiles wryly from the dust has ju 
jacket of his entertaining second novel The Gravy} E°™ 
Train, as though completing the job of self-) Chet 
identification with Joe Rivers, his wisecracking} th "4 
hero. Rivers works at the site of an American} the y! 
air base being built in Morocco with Stateside} ™4°U 
capital and equipment, but with labour less pure} © its: 
in origin, in the personnel department of one off © ™ 
two rival contractors. And it is with his various} #aid 
calls of duty—pouring visitors on and off the] #¢ this 
planes, organising a hunting expedition in coun demat 
try where the only four-footed creatures ar ates 
domestic goats, and generally fixing things—tha begint 
the novel is concerned. Rivers is sharp, witty, 4 Institu 
determined entertainer; and the narrative is at The 
extension of his personality. Although the plot is fear. | 
a bit perfunctory, that fact is hidden under 4 addres 
mass of incidents and characters of which MrJ ASS0° 
Ward is tirelessly inventive. Bry 
Two simple and effective novels: Young Love Ameri 
by Johannes Allen, a nineteen-year-old Danis p51 v 
girl’s story of her first love affairs, in the manne — 
of one of those idyllic Scandinavian films, ful ' 1S 1 
of peak-capped, co-educated students, of summe alanc 
sunshine and autumnal sadness, which for al p03 . 
their innocent intentions often end up incon aah . 
gruously in a cinema in Tottenham Court Rod on : 
And Fortunato Seminara’s The Wind in the Oliv oud . 
Grove, the discursive diary of a Calabria of 
farmer which in its accumulation of trivial i pes 
cident, private prejudices and inquisitive glanceg ¢°<! 
into other people’s lives builds up a satisfyin the a 
picture of a by-passed society which lives off th i. “ 
land but has lost interest in it after generationg | wi 
of casual labour. that th 

Finally, two legends redesigned to be rea lic 
as novels. In The King Must Die, Mary Renau TL, 
has used facts about the Minoan empire, literall nid = 
unearthed in Crete, to convert the legendar the dec 
Theseus into a king of flesh and blood who be es 
comes involved in the bull-dances that are stage athe 
in the labyrinthine Palace of Knossos. The writing the “ : 
is fluent and unmannered, but there is more con + poe 
cern here with colour and movement than wit Racha 
characterisation. Ernst Schnabel’s The Voyas ne 
Home is a more ambitious undertaking whic spansi 
imagines Odysseus chancing to hear his exploit 7? 
being recounted and gradually being brought '¢ in the | 
realise their importance as heroic stories 0 aot the 

valour and endurance. The idea is more impres Which 
sive than its execution: the writing has 4 self that in 
conscious simplicity which is unattractive. He late 
GEOFFREY NICHOLSO"P 
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TIME-TABLE FOR RE-EXPANSION 


By NICHOLAS 


Tue end of October or, at the 
latest, the beginning of Novem- 
ber is the time I have marked in 
my diary for the start of the 
Government measures to re- 
expand the economy. By that 
date Mr. Amory will have re- 
turned refreshed from the New 
Delhi meetings of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and 
World Bank at which decisions 
will have been taken to reinforce 
jnternational reserves and credits and set up an 
international development agency to help the 
backward areas which cannot qualify for loans 
from the World Bank. By that date, also, what 
stimulus to consumer demand at home may have 
been given by the personal loans scheme of some 
of the joint stock banks will be wearing off. The 
economy will then be approaching the dangerous 
turning-point: a step in the wrong direction and 
it will be heading for recession. 

A realistic appraisal of current economic trends 
has just been made by the National Institute of 
Economic and Social Research. It accepts the 
Cohen Council’s perhaps exaggerated view that 
the national output may fall further by the end of 
the year as the result of declining exports. As 
manufacturing industry has increased the volume 
of its stocks and its physical assets by 20 per cent. 
or more in the last three years the Institute is 
afraid that businessmen will lose their confidence 
at this point if they see no expansion of domestic 
demand coming in 1959. Indeed, if they begin 
cutting down both stocks and investment at the 
beginning of 1959, a serious depression, in the 
Institute’s view, is then possible. 

The Institute is not alone in harbouring this 
fear. Professor A. J. Brown in his presidential 
address to the economics section of the British 
Association drew attention to the series of inven- 
tory cycles which have upset both the British and 
American economies since the end of the war. In 
951 we had an ‘inventory boom’: the increase in 
stocks and work in progress reached a peak of 
{575 million. It was also the worst year for the 
balance of payments: our deficit was a record 
£403 million. In 1955 stocks and work in progress 
— again heavily accumulated—by £300 mil- 
on—and we fell into a deficit of £69 million. Last 
year the inventory accumulation was resumed, 
stocks and work in progress increasing by no 
less than £450 million, but we were saved from 
a deficit on our international account by the 
strength of exports and the fall in import prices in 
the last half of the year. The Professor is clearly 
as nervous about de-stocking in 1959 as the Insti- 
tute and would, I think, agree with my suggestion 
that the Treasury should start its re-expansion 
policy at the latest by the beginning of November. 

There is no difficulty, as the Cohen Council 
said, about raising the level of home demand once 
the decision has been taken to do so. The Govern- 
Ment can increase, on the one hand, investment 
demand by stepping up the road programme and 
the capital spending of the nationalised industries, 
and on the other consumer demand by reducing 
Purchase taxes and relaxing the hire-purchase 
“ontrols. The Council declared, however, that 
&pansion would not have to proceed very far 
before it began to raise the pressure of demand 
lm the labour market and inflate wages. This was 
hot the first time they fell into generalisations 
Which distort the truth. Everything depends on 
What industries are selected for re-expansion. In 
ihe latest National Income and Expenditure blue 
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book, which was published this week, a new series 
of tables for input-output are given which the 
Council would do well to study. These show that 
the labour-cost content of consumers’ expendi- 
ture is about 38 per cent. against 58 per cent. for 
gross fixed investment. If the re-expansion were 
to take the form of a lift in consumers’ demand 
through lower purchase taxes and easier hire- 
purchase, there would be no reason to fear labour 
pressure in the over-expanded industries manufac- 
turing consumer durable goods. These industries 
have been hoarding labour and have a reserve of 
it. As for upsetting the balance of payments by 
an increase in consumer demand, the import con- 
tent of consumers’ expenditure, according to the 
new tables in the blue book, is about 20 per cent. 
In the ten years to 1957 consumers’ expenditure 
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in real terms increased on the average by 2 per 
cent. per annum. If Mr. Amory’s boost caused it 
to increase by 3 per cent. instead of 2 per cent. the 
added burden to the import. bill, of some £4,000 
million, would be under £30 million. Let us, there- 
fore, keep a sense of proportion. The terms of 
trade have improved sufliciently this year to allaw 
for extra imports of nearer £300 million without 
upsetting the balance of payments. 


I would therefore expect the Chancellor to start 
the re-expansion of the economy by stimulating 
the demand for consumer durables and in par- 
ticular, | hope, for household furnishing. Accord- 
ing to the last Treasury bulletin, while total 
personal expenditure increased at constant prices 
by about 14 per cent. between 1950 and 1957, 
the spending on ‘durables—cars, refrigerators, 
television and radio sets and household furniture 
—increased by 64 per cent. Within that total the 
amounts spent on furniture rose by only 20 per 
cent. against a 62 per cent. rise in radio and elec- 





COMPANY MEETING 





THE GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


RECORD TURNOVER 


Tue fifty-eighth Annual General Meeting of The 
General Electric Company, Ltd, was held on Sep- 
tember 4 in London, Mr Leslie Gamage, M.C., 
Chairman and Managing Director, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his Review for 
the year ended March 31, 1958: 

General conditions affecting our business, both at 
home and overseas, have continued to be difficult. 
Restrictions on our home market have been inten- 
sified by the anti-inflationary measures taken by the 
Government during the year. Results were also 
affected by the engineering strike but have been con- 
siderably, affected by a further increase in salaries 
and wages. Broadly speaking the increase in wages 
has eaten into our profits, as our increase in manu- 
facturing efficiency has not been sufficient to offset 
the rise in wages. 

It is against this background we have to judge 
the year’s results. In spite of these adverse conditions 
we have secured a modest increase in turnover which 
has for the first time in the history of the Company 
passed the £100,000,000 mark. The increase, how- 
ever, was not sufficient to counter-balance the fall 
in the margin of net profit. Expenditure on research 
and development constitutes a heavy charge on 
profits under today’s conditions, but it is yital for 
the Company’s future. Profits before taxation at 
£4,765,000 show a fall of £1,403,000 on the figures 
for last year. No profit from the Atomic Energy 
contract has been taken into the year’s accounts. 
The volume of orders received shows a considerable 
advance—if, however, we exclude the Atomic Energy 
contract, orders received and orders in hand are both 
slightly less than in the previous year. 

Your directors have decided to recommend a final 
dividend of 6} per cent., which will make 10 per 
cent. for the year. The total reserves of the Group 
now amount to £37,284,000, and bear witness to the 
Company’s great inherent strength. 


GENERAL PRODUCTS GROUP :—The General 
Products Group produced a turnover at home and 
overseas of £63,250,000, or 61 per cent. of the total. 
Our considerable investment in the light engineering 
side of the industry differentiates us from some of 
our major competitors, with whom sometimes our 
results are incorrectly compared. Trading in this 
group is very sensitive to immediate conditions. 

In the lamp and lighting field, our Osram lamps, 
fluorescent tubes and other types of discharge lamps, 
continue to command the largest sale of all lamps 
in this country. On the installation side—wiring 
accessories, ironclad switch-gear, cable, conduit and 
conduit accessories—business has felt the effect of 
the slowing down in building programmes due to 
credit restrictions. The radio and television market 


made a further material expansion and the impact 
of our range of models more than enabled us to 
benefit. Our domestic equipment business occupies 
a very important part of the Group's activities. In 
this section we look forward to sustained expansion, 

ENGINEERING GROUP :—Our Company manu- 
factures a very wide range of products in the heavy 
engineering field, An important development is that 
we are becoming more involved in contracting for 
the design and supply of composite and comprehen- 
sive projects on a “turn-key” basis. Atomic energy 
power stations, for which the widest range of equip- 
ment is required, are only one example of this, and 
it applies equally to many contracts for mining, steel 
works and industrial plants. As we are unique in 
manufacturing within our own Organisation most 
of the equipment required for these projects, we have 
decided to centralise our effort and resources, and 
this is the fundamental reason for the formation of 
our new Engineering Group. 

The long-term prospect in the manufacture of 
capital equipment is encouraging, particularly when 
money becomes more freely available in the overseas 
as well as in the home market. 


TELECOM MUNICATIONS GROUP : —This year 
the Telecommunications Group celebrated its Golden 
Jubilee. For many years the Group has made a satis- 
factory contribution to our profits, but recent 
Government restrictions have resulted in reductions 
in orders from the Post Office. It has, therefore, had 
to turn its attention even more to the export field. 


EXPORTS AND OVERSEAS TRADING :—The 
G.E.C. has for a great number of years given the 
first pricrity to export business. Over 25 per cent. of 
our output is exported. Though last year’s total, 
£23,000,000, shows a drop compared with the pre- 
vious year, in that year we were shipping an unusual 
offshore contract to the U.S.A. amounting to over 
£2,000,000. 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT :—The out- 
standing feature of our research and forward de- 
velopment activities during the past year has been 
marked concentration of effort in three fields—crystat 
valves, where the emphasis has been moving towards 
the study of the intricate problems of high-yield 
quantity productions—new aspects of telecommuni- 
cations, and nuclear power generation. 

Our policy is to use this present period to expedite 
in all our factories our programme of plant moderni- 
sation and to overhaul, cheapen and make more 
effective all our distribution methods, Even if generab 
conditions do not move, as is my hope, I believe that 
we will achieve some improvement. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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trical goods and 277 per cent. in motor-cars. 
Household goods (including radio and television 
sets) should therefore receive the earliest help by 
way of purchase-tax cuts and easier hire-purchass. 
Motor-cars, which have already been the objective 
of most of the Midland Bank’s new personal loans, 
could wait until the export boom showed signs 
of flagging. 

Mr. Amory has said that the banks’ credit 
expansion would not endanger his policy of 
preventing inflation and keeping prices steady. 
Nor would the further expansion of consumer 
demand on the lines I have suggested. There would 
be far less chance of a move-up in prices if output 
is allowed to rise than if it were allowed to fall 
next year through lack of Treasury stimulus. In 
driving out the devil of inflation the Chancellor 
should beware lest he let in the worse devils of 
depression. 


INVESTMENT NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


BELATED summer calm has fallen on the 
A= markets, but what brokers call the 
‘undertone’ is still very firm and everyone is agreed 
that British securities, both bonds and shares, are 
still very much cheaper than American. A keen 
investment demand still persists for consumer 
goods shares, especially some of the stores | men- 
tioned last week. It was significant that the control 
of THOMAS AND EVANS, the Corona soft drinks 
company, was finally won by BEECHAM’s when 
Philip Hill, Higginson offered to buy all the 
Beecham shares issued to T. and E. shareholders 
at 21s. 6d., if they preferred to have cash. Philip 
Hill, Higginson would not have done so if they 
were not satisfied that Beecham’s was a very 
desirable holding. At the present price of 21s. 3d. 
Beecham’s 5s. shares only yield 4} per cent. on a 
dividend 2.2 times covered. If they drift back 
they would be a good purchase. Sooner or later 
there will no doubt be some talk of a bid for 
VINE PRODUCTS which took over the Britvic soft 
drinks. At 19s. 3d. to yield 64 per cent. on the 25 
per cent. dividend (covered like Beecham’s 2.2 
times) they would be more popular if they would 
only pay interim dividends. A dividend once a 
year (this one in April) is a barbarous custom. 


Rank Organisation 

It was clever of the RANK ORGANISATION to pro- 
duce so bad a report for the year to June—net 
profits slumping from £1.4 million to £196,000— 
that the market could only believe that some 
improvement was now inevitable. And in one 
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particular it was right. The accounts reflected the 
benefit of the halving of entertainments tax for 
only eight weeks. In the previous year the group 
paid £104 million in entertainments tax. It is still 
paying heavily in tax because the film industry is 
not given an adequate tax allowance for deprecia- 
tion of its cinemas, although the old ones are now 
a sharply declining asset. After the heavy write-off 
it makes for cinema depreciation the company is, 
in effect, paying away 874 per cent. of its profits 
in income tax and profits tax. Shareholders can 
now look forward to some television relief as the 
Southern TV station, in which it has a third inter- 
est, has just come into operation. On the estimated 
first year’s profits Rank’s third share should bring 
in the equivalent of a 134 per cent. dividend. Last 
year’s dividend was cut from 124 per cent. to 5 
per cent., which costs only £63,000. The 5s. shares 
fell to 9s. but have since picked up to 10s. 6d. 


De Beers 


A wider investing public is being attracted to 
South African mines. The joint purchase of the 
famous Williamson diamond mine by DE BEERS 
and the Tanganyika Government is to be financed 
for De Beers by a German loan for about 
£4,300,000, and a German bank is offering bearer 
bonds for this amount to German investors 
carrying a conversion offer up to 1965 into ANGLO- 
AMERICAN CORPORATION at 170s. 6d. (present price 
157s. 6d.). Coming after the formation of the 
American South African Investment Company to 
invest in South African gold shares, it is an 
encouraging point for the Kaffir market. What 
profits the Williamson mine is making is not dis- 
closed, but the 50 per cent. participation will cost 
De Beers only £160,000 gross in annual interest. 
De Beers’ profits from diamond mining were 
nearly £24,000,000 last year, so the Williamson 
addition cannot be very significant. It has long 
been the policy of De Beers to reduce its depen- 
dence on diamonds, and in 1944 the De Beers 
Industrial Corporation was formed and in 1952 
the De Beers Investment Trust. The main asset 
of the former is a 50 per cent. holding in African 
Explosives and Chemical Industries (ICI holding 
the balance), and the main objective of the latter 
was to participate in the gold-mining develop- 
ments of the Orange Free State and the Far 
Western Rand. Non-diamond income is becoming 
increasingly important, having risen from 11 per 
cent. of the net profits in 1954 to 16 per cent. in 
1957. The decline in diamond earnings this year 
may bring the non-diamond percentage up to 
about 20 per cent. The non-diamond interests 
and cash are currently valued at 89s. 6d. a share. 
With a present price of 108s. 9d. for De Beers 
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the market is therefore valuing the diamoni 
interests at only 19s. 3d. a share, although thei, 
earned last year 33s. 4d. a share gross. De Beenf: 
are therefore intrinsically under-valued to viel 
nearly 9} per cent. on the 200 per cent. dividenj 
which was last covered by earnings of 490 pel: 
cent. 

‘Scotbits’ 

An issue of 300,000 ‘Scotbits’ has been made ; 
13s. 6d. a share, which is a very favourable pric 
The managers of this Scottish unit trust, holdi 
bank, insurance and trust shares, foresaw t 
recent rise in bank and trust share prices anj 
bought the underlying securities below curren 
market quotations. The value of this unit tru 
fund is now over £5 million and the number 
unit-holders is over 10,000. Last February 250,( 
units were offered at 11s. 74d. An investment ¢ 
£10 per month in ‘Scotbits’ during the past te 
years, with net distributions reinvested, wou 
now be worth £2,480 with an appreciation 
£1,280 over the money actually invested. Th 
well-deserved popularity of this unit trust has be 
greatly enhanced since Scottish banks provide 
an ‘over-the-counter’ service for investors near 
a year ago. Lord Monckton of the Midla 
should take note. 


COMPANY NOTES 


RONOH MINES cheered the tin market wit 
its good results for 1957, having doubled it 
net profits and stepped up the dividend fron 
2s. 44d. to 3s. (60 per cent.) on the 5s. ordinar 
shares. Net profits, owing to tax savings, were n 
less than £382,000 better at £762,000, which justi 
fied the higher dividend. The directors wise 
conserve a large proportion of these profits 
transfers to general reserve. The outlook for t 
current year cannot be considered bright. T 
company’s output of tin concentrates will 
severely restricted under the International Ti 
Agreement, and it will be required to make 
heavy contribution to the Buffer Tin Pool. Wig? 
these adverse factors it would appear that t 
current year’s profits may be only a third of th 
for 1957. The first interim dividend for 1958 hz 
been reduced from 10 per cent. to 6} per cent., 
that the 5s. ordinary shares at IIs. 6d. seem ful 
priced until such time as better prospects for t 
tin industry become apparent. The average prig> 
of tin this year has been £730 a ton against £7¥ 
in 1957, and Russia has the power to bring it dow 
further. 
G. Brady & Co., founded in 1870, is well knov 
as manufacturers of concrete garages, slidi 
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SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 1,009 


ACROSS 
1 This form of transport 
develop ice (10) 
6 How and wherein to find the 30 
sluggard (4) 
10 ime wanderer with a heavy tread 
(5) 


28 Newman the clerk 
can 29 r 
us to be active (4) 


might well say (10) 


DOWN 
Plant that migh 
weight ? (5) 
bg old king takes 


1i Regimental neckwear? (9) 

12 I threaten the girl “9) 

13 Country ware (5) 

14 With this in short one brisks up! 


eas cat, liable to 


me 


(10) 
16 A little bit of poultry? (4) 





18 A woman’s ‘yes’ is implied here, of the Galilean lake’ (Milton) ACROSS.—1 Branch, 4 Pipe-clay. 10 
paradoxically (4) P & ey in tt Bytes. 11 Digital. 12 + aoe Miss. 
20 Thus the vines we have appear viously he doesn’t like his 15 Zephyrs. oe ae 
4,6) Ppss___ gondiments damp (9) mi yy te 
23 A rumble might disclose the 7 ‘Well <—— Public, ye who like 39 Dennis. — ‘ ‘ 
whereabouts of this beast (5) me not’ (Browning) (7) DOWN.—1 Bamboozie. 2 Antwerp. 3 
24 Dealers’ Ford? (9) 8 Stand ices all round? (9) Chimney-pot. 5 Indelible. 6 Ergs. 7 
27 the composer Lettish. 8 Yells. 9 SEAC. 14 Summer-time. 


7 with no Red affiliations 
(5-4) 


A first prize of a copy of Chambers’s Twentieth Century rey «By A 
a book for Sa will be awarded to the senders of the first 


9 Good fortune for 
(5) 


The old bird’s always exhorting 


Let’s anchor here, 


‘Last came and last did go, The 


correct solutions 
solutions: Crossword No. 1009, $9 Gower "St, TT. wel 
Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary is recommended for Crosswords. 





Solution on September 26 


(5) 14 One so intoxicated might need to 
be (9) 


15 Tutor in no hurry, ondeatly (9) 

17 She’s discretion itself (8) 

19 Two signals given by a ring? (7) 

21 It sounds like erent to 

pop’ the wad (7) 

22 ‘Or idlest - amid the bound- 
less main’ (E. Bronté) (5) 

25 Man of the trees? (5) 

26 The girl with the black eye? (5) 


US sailors 


Nn) 





t reveal net 


> 


the old railway 
be peevish (8) 





SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 1,007 


16 Saskatoon. 18 Disinters. 20 Gastric. 

22 Niobean. 23 On top, 25 Path, 26 Baby. 
PRIZEWINNERS 

Jones, Grove Cottage, Apperley 

Brides, near Bradford, and Mrs. Uzielli, 


& second prize of 
E, 
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Heathercroft, Totland Bay, I.o.W. 
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door gear, metal rolling grilles, electric lifts and 
bi-fold doors. Preliminary figures to March 31, 
1958, indicate another good year’s trading with 
profits slightly higher. In 1957 an issue of 
£150,000 in 5s. “A” ordinary shares was made, in- 
creasing the total equity capital to £300,000, on 
which over the past four years profits earned 
have been 179.1 per cent., 166.3 per cent., 171.6 
per cent., and 193.7 per cent. The dividend de- 
clared for 1957 is 35 per cent. The last balance 
sheet disclosed considerable financial strength as 
the result of this conservative finance. The 5s. ‘A’ 
ordinary shares at 26s. 9d. yield £6 13s. 4d. per 
cent. 

Pasolds, one of the largest producers of child- 
ren’s knitted goods in the UK, has produced with 
its annual report for the year to March 31, 1958, 
a sales record chart. This suggests that there is no 
height to which the ‘Ladybird’ (trade name) can- 
not fly. Since 1933 sales have soared from £12,500 
to £3.15 million and profits also have made an un- 
broken ascent. This amazing growth has been 


12, 
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achieved not only by clever advertising, for so 
many children know of the ‘Ladybird’ adventure 
stories and are members of the ‘Ladybird Adven- 
ture Club, but also by the continuing improve- 
ment in manufacturing methods. There are not 
many companies in this trade who cannot satisfy 
the demand for their goods, for in spite of an 
increase in production last year ‘Ladybird’ goods 
are on an allocation quota at home and abroad. 
In Western Germany the company supplies about 
500 stores and during a very difficult year the 
companies in Canada made a profit of £22,832. 
With such rapid expansion an increase in stocks 
and debtors is to be expected and outstanding 
capital comniitments are higher at £144,500. The 
net profit after tax was £227,062, against £187,349. 
The directors have increased the conservative 
dividend by 2 per cent. to 18 per cent., and this is 
covered six times by earned profits. The market 
shows its confidence by valuing the 5s. ‘A’ 
ordinary shares at 20s. 6d. on a 4.4 per cent. yield 
basis. 


Bad Lads and Nice Mice 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 445: Report by W. May Byron 


The usual prize of six guineas was offered for an amusing piece of prose in not more 
than seventy-five words of one syllable, containing not fewer than fourteen words with 


the same two-, three- or four-letter ending. 


Competitors have obviously enjoyed themselves, 
and so have I; although after the first hundred 
stories, | began to get a bit tired of the Jake Blakes 
and their cruel treatment of snakes, the slick 
Micks taking their chicks to the flicks and the 
amorous adventures of Fay in the hay. Violent 
scenes figured most (perhaps because gangsters 
and Teddy-boys rarely speak in words of more 
than one syllable); love, of various sorts, was the 
second favourite subject; and then came several 
animal stories, verging on the shaggy. 

The Beatrix Potter charm of Roy Douglas’s 
entry wins him two guineas; two guineas also to 
Helena Broun for her neatly told story, and a 
guinea each to Rhoda Elliott and Samuel Stephen. 
There are so many runners-up that I am keeping 
the report brief to allow room for as many as 
possible to be printed. 


PRIZES 
(ROY DOUGLAS) 

‘Two small mice met on the ice and fell in love in a 
trice. He thought she was nice and she ‘guessed him 
to be free from vice (and lice), so they said, “Let us 
splice.” On the great day the bride wore a gown of 
bice (price five pice), and the guests ate a cake made 
of rice with spice, and threw dice twice or thrice for 
the last slice. 

(HELEN BROUN) 

The old lag dropped his bag of swag on the top of 

the slag heap, wiped his brow with a rag, and turned 


on the hag. ‘Nag, nag. all day!’ he snarled. “You 
brag and wag your tongue till | flag—but I'll gag 
you—I'll scrag you!* He struck hard and watched her 
sag and fall from the crag. ‘Now for a drag at my 
pipe!’ But the snag was, she had his shag. 


(RHODA ELLIOTT) 

Will is ill. He has a chill on the gill. Lil gave him a 
pill. She will fill him with pills. Lil wants to kill Will. 
Lil loves Phil. She met him on the hill. The hill is 
by the rill. Lil will kill Will and put him in the mill. 
Then Lil will run down the hill. She will cook Phil 
a nice grill. Phil will pay the bill from the till. 


(SAMUEL STEPHEN) 

Kate is at the gate with a plate, whence of late she 
ate skate. She is in a bate, as she has a date, but her 
mate is late. At this rate it may be his fate to get the 
plate on his pate to sate her hate. 

But here he comes with grate of brake. 

**Ere you prate,’ says he, ‘let me state 1 had to 
take a crate of slate to the Tate.’ 


COMMENDED 
(Ww. H. THOMSON) 

Rick is slick. He will show Mick, the hick from 
Wick, a smart trick. Throw this brick through that 
window, quick! Take your pick, this stuff is on tick. 
Now we can take a chick to a flick. But here comes a 
dick. That is a bit thick. Stick here aad tell him 
you are sick. If your tale does not click you will hear 
a snick and end in the nick. 
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(BUSHEL) 


Jack (“No Fat’) Sprat came to my flat for a chat re 
this and that. He went to pat the cat which—wait for 
it!—sat on the mat. It spat. ‘Drat!’ said Jack and 
took his hat and down the stairs he gat as fast as he 
could bat. 


(kK. G. T.) 
Dear Fay, 

Do come this way and stay all of May. We live 
by the quay on the bay and get each ray of the sun. 
We eat off a tray which we lay twice a day. 

You can be gay and play or else join in the fray 
and earn good pay, make hay and help pull the dray 
when it sticks in the clay. 

Pray do not say ‘nay.’ a“ 

With love, 
Yours, 
Kay. 


(MRS. A. KENNETT) 

Dick gives Mick a kick. Mick gives Dick a thisk 
ear. Dick gets out his flick knife and with one click 
gives Mick a sharp nick. What a mean trick! Mick 
throws a brick at Dick who falls down sick. 

Who will pick up Dick? Not Mick! Up comes 
Dick’s chick. Boy, is she slick! She will not stick by 
Dick but goes off with Mick. 

(GLORIA PRINCE) 

If Miss Spain met Cain (in a train?) which of the 
twain would be ‘slain’? He, the swain? She, the vain? 
Would Cain swing a chain with might and main to 
brain Miss Spain for gain? Would she look plain 
when slain? Or when she had long lain in the rain? 
Or had been drawn from a drain? Would her blood 
stain? And what of Cain? Would he feel pain? Or 
show the strain? 

(R. KENNARD DAVIS) 

Poor Jack has got the sack! Now he must pack, 
and leave his shack, and hit the track with his mack 
on his back. I fear he will lack a snack! Will he find 
a crib to crack? He was on the wrong tack, poor 
hack, he had not learned the knack of when to slack. 
Now he has had to take the whack. He does look 
black! 

(W. G. DAISH) 

‘Oh hell!” said the swell sent to quell the smell in 
the dell where Nell used to dwell, ‘How can I tell? 
May be a sell; might ring a bell.’ An ell from us was 
the well, with a sign “Not in use.’ He peers in. ‘Is this 
it?’ I ask. “Yes, her old man in need of a shell. All 
right if he fell; if not, you know, cell and knell.’ 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 448 
Set by Allan M. Laing 

One of the legal highlights of last year was the 
reminder, by the Minister of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, that it was illegal to fish for goldfish 
in a goldfish bowl. The usual prizes are offered 
for the best sets of verses in three stanzas (not 
more than fifteen lines in all), each stanzato end 
with the refrain: ‘But you musn't fish for goldfish 
in a goldfish bowl.’ 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition No. 
448, 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, by Septem- 
ber 23. Results on October 3. 





Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 3s. 6d. per line. Line averages 40 
letters. Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 
ls. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, 
99 Gower Street, London, WC1. 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


BBC requires Assistant Head of Far-Eastern 
Service to be responsible to Head of Far-Eastern 
Service for planning and supervision of vernacu- 
lar Programmes directed to South-East Asia and 
Far East and for production of English pro- 
gtammes for Asian audiences. Holder will be 
requited to study conditions in territories men- 
tioned and reaction in them to BBC broadcasts. 
Necessary qualifications are administrative ex- 
perience, Organising ability, and knowledge of 
the Far East; keen interest in international affairs 
generally and in present-day Far-Eastern political 
social and cul I dev nts also . 
Salary £1,725, rising by seven annual incre- 
ments to £2,345 p.a, max. Requests for appli- 
cation forms (enclosing addressed envelope and 
quoting reference G.793 ‘Spt.") should reach 
Appointments Officer, Broadcasting House, Lon- 
doa, W.1, within five days. 














BBC requires English Talks Producer, Far 
Eastern Service. English Talks Unit is responsible 
for the production of spoken word programmes 
in English directed to predominantly Asian 
audiences. Duties include formulation of ideas 
for, and production of, talks, talks/featwres, 
discussions, etc, Essential qualifications : ability 
to originate scripts for production, to edit con- 
tributors’ scripts and to broadcast, when re- 
quired. Practical knowledge of production tech- 
nique for broad ing an adv ge. Candidates 





must have an informed interest in contemporary 
developments in Asia, and in current affairs 
generally. More specialised interest such as scien- 
tific and technological developments could prove 
valuable. Salary £1,105 (possibly higher if quali- 
fications cxceptional), rising by seven annual 
increments to £1,550 p.a. max. Requests for 
application forms (enclosing addressed envelope 
and queting reference G.790 ‘Spt.’) should reach 
Appointments Officer, Broadcasting House, Lon- 
don, W.1, within five days. 





UNIVERSITY OF OTAGO, Dunedin, New 
Zealand. LECTURESHIP IN PHILOSOPHY. 
Applications are invited for this Lectureship. 
Salary £1,025 x £50 to £1,275 per annum. Fur- 
ther particulars may be obtained from the Sec- 
retary, Association of Universities of the British 
Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, London 
W.C.1. Applications close in New Zealand and 
London on 3ist Octeber, 1956. 





BBC requires Talks Producer, North America 
Service, Duties include formulation of ideas for, 
and production of, discussions, talks and talks 
features for re-broadcasting in North America. 
Essential qualifications: sound education, good 
general knowledge, appreciation of style of the 
spoken and written word, imagination, tact and 
sympathetic interest in men and women of all 
kinds, Interest in current affairs, first-hand know- 
ledge of United States and Canada, their people 
and affairs, and some experience of writing an 
advantage. Salary £1.105 (possibly higher if 
qualifications exceptional) rising by seven annua! 
increments to £1,550 p.a. max, Requests for appli- 
cation forms (enclosing addressed envelope and 
quoting reference G.786 ‘Spt.") should reach 
Appointments Officer, Broadcasting House, Lon- 
don, W.1, within five days. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. SENIOR IN- 
SPECTOR OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
(MAN) required. Duties to include organising, 
inspecting and advising upon all forms of phy- 
sical education for boys and men in educational 
establishments maintained or assisted by the 
Council, and responsibility for the College of 
Physical Education and the general co-ordination 
of the work of the Physical Education Inspec- 
torate. Salary £2,150 x £100—£2,450. Commenc- 
ing salary above the minimum if appropriate. 
Application form PE/A with full details from the 
Education Office (EO/Estab:2/Q.), the County 
Hall, London, S.E.1, returnable by 26 Septem- 
ber, 1958. (1624). 





STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, W.C.2 
(Almost facing Charing Cross Station). All Office 
staff (m. & f.), Typewriting, Duplicating. TEM 
6644 


SURREY EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

Applications are invited from suitably quali- 
fied men tor appointment as VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE OFFICER to assist in advisory 
work for older school leavers. Candidates should 
possess university degree. Experience of youth 
employment work or in teaching older pupils 
desirabic. Salary. A.P.T. Division I-Ill, i.c., 
£725 x £30/£35 to £1,025 per annum plus 
London allowance, Commencing salary according 
to experience and qualifications. Further particu- 
lars and application form obtainable by sending 
stamped addressed envelope to Chief Education 
Officer, County Hall, Kingston-upon-Thames. 
Applications to be returned by 26th September, 
1958. 

Continued Overleaj 


FIRST AID 
HOMCOPATHY 
in Home School and Factory. | 
L.C.C. Course by doctors at St. Marylebone 
Literary Institute, Thursday, 6.30-8.30. 
Commencing September 25th. 1958. | 
Ful year’s course, 2!s. 
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EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


BRIGHTON, ROYAL PAVILION. Regency 
Exhibition, State and Private Apartments fully 
furnished. Origina! furniture from Buckingham 
Palace, Period costumes. The Londonderry 
Ambassadorial Silver. Open 10 to 8 daily, in- 
cluding Sundays. pe 
EXHIBITION of sculpture, painting and furni- 
ture by Northern Artists and Craftsmen, Mon- 
day, 15th to Saturday, 27 September, in the 
Modern Interiors on the third floor at Woollands 
of Knightsbridge. i 

“FOOT TROUBLES AND BACKACHE,’ 
J. Keith Blazrave, Caxton Hall, Mon. 15 Sept., 
7.30, 2s, 6d. London Natural Health Socicty. 


IVEAGH BEQUEST, KENWOOD. Exhibition 
of ALLAN RAMSAY, Painter-in-Ordinary to 
George Ill, Admission Free, Weekdays 10-6. 
Sundays 2.30-6. 210 bus from Archway or 
Golders Green Stations. (1002). 


LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Sa. 
Part If: ARTISTS OF FAME AND PROMISE. 
10-5.30, Sats. 10-1, till 20th, 
MARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond Street, 
W.1, XIX and XX-CENTURY EUROPEAN 
MASTERS. Daily 10-5.30, Sats. 10-12.30. 

THE WADDINGTON GALLERIES. DARYL 
HILL Recent Paintings. KENNETH MAHOOD 
+ 5 raed daily 10-6, Sat. 10-1.—2 Cork Street, 

Al. 





WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY: 9%th-19th 
September, daily 11-6, Sunday 2-6, closed Mon- 
days, Adjoins Aldgate East Station, Preview : 
Recent Paintings by Seven British Artists, Ex- 
hibition organised by the British Council to tour 
Australian State Galleries in 1959. 


PERSONAL 
ABATE TENSION AND NERVOUS STRESS. 
Overcome lack of confidence, anxicty, insomnia, 
tWushing, stammer, migraine, asthma, eczema 
and allergies. Consult Charles B. Law, M.B.H.A., 
Hypnotherapist and Hypnoanalyst, 12 Harman 
Drive, Cricklewood, N.W.2. GLA 0382. 
ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in these 
columns can be accepted up to Wednesday morn- 
ing for publication the same week. For rates, 
refer to the head of the first column. 
ANGELA and BOB'S anniversary next weck. 
Must send them half-a-dozen bottles of that 
splendid El Cid Sherry. That's the light Amon- 
tillado they're sure to appreciate. 
CANCER PATIENT (81704). Poor man (46), in 
very serious condition, At present in a London 
Hospital, his home is in the north, and the 
financial position does not allow his wife and 
family to visit him. Grants towards visiting fares 
are needed. Please help us to care for him. 
Jewellery welcomed.—National Society for Can- 
cer Relief, Appeal C.7, 47 Victoria Street, S.W.1 
EVERY FLAT looking meal can be greatly im- 
proved with a littl RAYNER’S INDIAN 
MANGO CHUTNEY—from ali good grocers 
FOOTBALL, — Particulars of a Statistical 
method of forecasting results.—Box 1355 
FOREIGN girls available ‘au pair’ or as 
Mothers’ Hel!ps; short/long periods. Anglo- 
Continental Bureau, 148 Walton St., S.W.3 
. 106 


FRENCH LADY, Ist prize Paris Conservatoire, 
wishes to live in English house for two months 
from mid- or end September to learn English 
Essential good quality piano available for 4 to 
§ hours’ daily practice. Piano lessons given if 
desired.—Please phone LIiBerty 1181 or write 
Box No. 4021, stating terms. 


FOREIGN STAMPS. Approval books, single 
and sets on request. Stamps also bought. 
Details, quantities and value to Box 99, 


TT 
COURSES OF STUDY FOR 


LONDON 
UNIVERSITY 


Entrance, Degrees, & Diplomas 
U.C.C., founded 1887, prepares students 
for General Certificate of Education 
(for Entrance requirements), and the 
Final examinations for B.A., B.Sc., 
B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., B.D. (obtainable 
without residence), also for various 
Diplomas and Certificates. The College 
has a staff of highly qualified Tutors. 
Low fees, payable by instalments. 

% PROSPECTUS free from Registrar, 


UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE 


76 Burlington House, CAMBRIDGE 
ST 





FREEDOM from nervous conditions, habits, 
complexes, compulsions, insomnia, asthma, 
migraine, anxiety, neurosis. — R. K. Brian, 
M.B.H.A., Hypnotherapist and Hypnoanalyst, 19 
Wigmore Street, W.1. LANgham 4245. 
HOMOSEXUAL Law Reform Society, said to 
have ‘the most distinguished Honorary Com- 
mittee of any cause,’ is working for implemen- 
tation of major Wolfenden proposal.—Details 
from Hon. Secretary, 219 Liverpool Road, 
London, N.1. 2 = es 
HUMANISM—a modern outlook. — Write to 
Ethical Union, 13 Prince of Wales Tce., W.8. 
KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post, Write or call 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning. — Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., 
London, W.1. DX. 

MALTON produces more winners than any other 
training centre in England.—For further infor- 
mation sportsmen should write to Box 4047. 
MICRO, CORNEAL AND CONTACT LENSES. 
Specialists for over 20 years. Free booklet and 
details of easy payments, David Blackstone Ltd., 
115 Oxford Street, London, W.1. (Tel.: GER 
531). 197 Regent Street, W.1 (Tel.: REG 6693). 
Branches at Liverpool, Leeds. Newcastle, 
Glasgow, Derby, Leicester, Sheffield, ctc., etc. 
‘NUDES OF JEAN STRAKER?’ — illustrated 
leaflet for s.a.e.—Visual Arts Club, 12 Soho 
Square, London, W.1. 

SAVE £££s with BOONE—the EASIEST way to 
give up smoking! No medicines. Trial and 
guarantee.—Details from Dept. K.4, Natural 
Health Co., 23 White Hart Lane, S.W.13. 
SCIENTOLOGY — The modern approach to 
mental health, Details from: C. . Vosper, 
H.P.A., B.Sc., 3 Coniston Rd., Whitton, Middx. 
SHAKESPERE, 7 days 4-star hotel, Stratford, 
and seats for all 5 plays. 12-19 Oct. All in, 
22 gns.—Write now, Illyrian Tours, Blue Gates, 
Chertsey Bridge, Surrey. 

SPAIN, Well-recommended couple, speaking 
Spanish, French, German, offers services to run 
a house in Majorca, secretarial work.—Write 
Box 4039. 

‘SPECTATOR’ POSTAL SUBSCRIBERS chang- 
ing their address should send their new address 
to the Subscription Manager by Monday before 
the first issue affected. 

THE GUILD OF AMATEUR DRAMA PRO- 
DUCER’S annual Play Production Course. 
Syllabus from Lionel Johnson, 270 Conisborough 
Crescent, S.E.6. HIT 1925. 

THE LONDON SCHOOL OF BRIDGE, 38 
King’s Road, S.W.3, KEN 7201. 

THE TOAST OF THE DAY is simply delicious 
when spread with Burgess Anchovy Paste. 

TV urgently needs scripts. Our Correspondence 
Course offers you a complete practical guide to 
successful TV writing.—Full details from Dept. 
105, Television Writing School, 7 Harley Street, 
London, W.1. 

WHEN THE PARSON or his family are ill, St. 
Luke’s Nursing Home for the Clergy provides 
Medical, Surgical and Nursing Home treatment. 
Not State aided Please send a gift to 14 Fitz- 
roy Square, London, W.1. 

WHO'S the playwright of the year? Before you 
back your fancy you must see how the 
Sept.-Oct. ‘Encore’ covers the field. Out now. 


EDUCATIONAL 


USE THE LONG EVENINGS FOR WRITING. 
Whatever your age, you can earn by writing. 
Some succeed the hard way, by many failures 
and few successes, but most give up in dis- 
couragement. The LSJ cannot work miracles, 
but it has helped to success many who would 
not have got there unaided. If you have a real 
desire to write you can get much pleasure and 
profit from giving up a few hours a week to 
writing—to doing something you have always 
wanted to do. Advice is free. So also is the 
informative book ‘Writing for the Press’ which 
will tell you how to make your pen bring extra 
income. Write to: 
PROSPECTUS DEPARTMENT, 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 
19 Hertford Street, Park Lane, W.1. 
GRO 8250 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examinations 
—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Cert. of Education, etc. Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects.—Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice mentioning 
exam, or subject in which interested to Metro- 
politan College, G.40, St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. 

FREE! Details of English Guide, 2s. 3d.; 
Punctuation Guide, 2s. 3d.—Arthur H. Stock- 
well Limited, ILFRACOMBE. 


INSTITUTE OF SPAIN, 102 Eaton Square, 
S.W.1. Term starts on 13th October, Classes and 
lectures on Spanish language, literature and cul- 
ture. Library of over 10,000 volumes. Courses 
at the Spanish Universities. Special preparation 
classes for the Certificate of the Institute of 
Spain, and the Diploma of the University of 
Madrid (advanced level). For full details apply to 
the Secretary. SLO 8381. 

SECRETARIAL TRAINING, specially for uni- 
versity graduates and older students; six month 
and intensive 14-week courses.—Write Organis- 
ing Secretary, DAVIES’S, Addison Road, 
W.14. PARK 8392. 





THE SPECTATOR, 


POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of Educ. (all 
examining Boards). London Univ. B.A., B.Sc., 
B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B., & B.D., 
Degree, and Diplomas. Also for Law and 
Professional Examinations. Prospectus: from 
C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., Director of Studies, 
Dept. B92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est. 1894). 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING. Intensive courses 
in Shorthand, Typewriting, Book-keeping and 
Secretarial Practice. Prospectus : The Oxford & 
County Secretarial College, 34 St. Giles. 


YOUNG experienced tutor recently returned 
Italy, France, teaches English to foreigners. All 
levels.—Box 4025. 











LITERARY 


BOOKS, RARE, SCHOLARLY. All subjects, 
15th century to 1958. Ask for free specimen 
catalogue.—Steven Cox, Antiquary, Beaminster, 
2—Dorset. 

CRAFT OF WRITING, Make your writing pay. 
We teach the basic techniques and share with 
you the secrets of successful writing.—Details 
from MERCER’S CORRESPONDENCE COL- 
LEGE, 69 Wimpole Street, London, W.1. 
FICTION-WRITING. We are specialist tutors 
—No Sales—no fees. Students’ work appears in 
all markets. Prospectus free from Dept. B.23, 
British Institute of Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., 
Regent House, Regent Street, London, W.1. 


KNOW-HOW brings you Writing Success. 
No Sales—No Fees. FREE year's subscription to 
Britain's foremost magazine for Writers. You 
can, also, win one of Two Hundred Prizes in 
fascinating competition, Send for free R.1 
“Know-How Guide to Writing Success,’ B.A. 
School of Successful Writing Ltd., 124 New 
Bond Street, London, W.1. 


WRITE FOR PROFIT in Spare Time — 
wherever you live. Send stamp for free copy 
of 24-page prospectus and a full-size specimen 
lesson—without obligation. Students have sold 
articles and stories to 1,750 publications; many 
earn while learning, — The Regent Institute 
(Dept. 85/SL), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 


1,050 DIRECTORSHIPS held by M.P.s Listed 
and Classified in “BUSINESS BACKGROUND 
OF M.P s.” ed. by Andrew Roth: 10s. to Par- 
liamentary Profile Services Ltd., 34 Somali Road, 
London, N.W.2. 

YOUNG journalist, international experience, 
writes articles, speeches, reports.—Box 4026. 











SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


AUTHORS’ MSS., any length, typed in 7 days 
(4-day emergency service for urgent work), 
Short stories, etc., by return. Typescripts care- 
fully checked. Great emphasis on accuracy and 
attractive presentation, 4-hr. duplicating service. 
Indexing, Cataloguing, Editing, Proof-reading, 
Literary research, etc. Temp. secretaries, Dictat- 
ing machine service, Public/Private meetings 
reported. Recording machines on hire. Transla- 
tion from/into all languages. Overnight service. 
TELEDICTA SERVICE: DICTATE LETTERS, TRANSLA- 
TIONS, MEMORANDA, ETC., OVER PHONE—9 a.m.- 
9 p.m. Open till 9 p.m. and week-ends.—Secre- 
tarial Aunts, 32 Rupert St., W.1 (GER 1067-9). 


LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbon 6d. 
Accuracy assured. Min. charge, 4d.—E. R. 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone. 

MSS. TYPED. 2s. per thousand words, 6d. 
carbon, — Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Rd., Wallington, 
Surrey. 

TYPING MSS., 2s. 1,000 words.—Nancy McFar- 
lane, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 
TYPEWRITING. MSS., Plays, etc., 2s, 6d. 
1,000 words including carbon copy.—Mrs. Lewis. 
20 Tysoe Avenue, Enfield Lock, Waltham Cross 
4561. 


SHOPPING BY POST 


ABANDON DULL MEALS. SHRIMPS AND 
SALMON. Six tins each Finest Peeled Norwegian 
Shrimps (34 oz.) and American Red Sockeye 
Salmon (7} 0z.), 60s. Post Paid.—SHILLING 
rot ty Co. LTD., 16 Philpot Lane, London, 


AMAZING BARGAINS, Chinese exquisite 
hand-embroidered Pillow Slips, 4 for only 24s. 
Post 1s. Satisfaction or money back. — H. 
Conway Ltd. (Dept. 12), 1/3 Stoke Newington 
Road, London, N.16. 





GARLIC AND RHEUMATISM., Notwithstand- 
ing sensational new drug and serum discoveries 
the truth about garlic as a remedy for rheuma- 
tism stands firm, as it has stood for 5,000 years. 
Get to know GARLISOL non-taint garlic tablets 
for dissolving rheumatism at its roots. Send 
52s, 6d. for 1,000 tablets (six months’ treatment) 
and interesting booklet of home treatment with 
the aid of garlic.—Garlisol Company, Fairlight, 
Sussex. 





BLACK FOREST PINE ‘Silvapin.’ The only 
NATURAL, sparkling Pine-needle or Lavender 
Bath Tablets, Delicious fragrance. Guaranteed 
refreshing. 3s. 6d. per packet, or 35s. per grand 
display box of 50 tablets. From good chemists, 
stores or RAVIKA LTD., 64 Aldermanbury, 
London, E.C.2. 
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GOURMET’S DELIGHT 
Each carton contains: 3 Ib. 13 oz. Whole 
Roast Chicken, 1 Ib. Finest Ox Tongue, 
8 oz. tin Fraakfurters, 7} oz. tin Chicken 
Fillets in Pork, 1 x 4 oz. tin Turkey Fillets, 
and 12 oz. of Braised Kidneys, Sent for only 
£2 post paid. Two cartons, £3 17s. 6d 
C.W.O. 


Grays 
Dept, S.P.. GREEN HILL, WORCESTER, 


HARRIS TWEED, 12s. per yard: also 
TAILORING SERVICE PATTERNS and 
PRICES from IAN MACIVER, 96 Cromwell 
Street, Stornaway. Isle of Lewis. 

OUR HOME-MADE wholemeal bread is good 
pure food, full of flavour, delicious and satisfying 
with salads, honey or cheese and a valuable 
source of vitamins, especially the B group, The 
whole family will enjoy it because it is real old- 
fashioned good bread. Our Health and Fitness 
Wholewheat meal is guaranteed 100 per cent. 
stoneground in the traditional way at our water 
mill at Felstead, Essex. Quickly, easily made— 
no one should have difficulty with our recipes—~ 
it can also be used for scones, biscuits, short- 
bread, etc. Prices, post free, including recipes : 
6 Ib. bag, 7/3d.; 14 Ib. bag, 13/6d.—Write H. 
GRAY JONES, HEATH (HEALTH) MILL, 8 
Orchard House, Hill Road, Cheimsford, Essex. 
PURE SILK PYJAMAS, 75s., post ts. 6d. 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen's luxurious quality (te- 
duced from 6 gns.). Bluc, Rose, Green, Gold. 
Ladies’, 34 to 42 bust, men’s 38 to 48. Patts, 
from Austin Smith, 36 Berkeley St., W.1. 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Noted for their 
Lustrous Beauty, Elegant, Hand-woven Damask 
Table Napery, Printed, Embroidered and Irish 
Hand-crochet Lace Luncheon Sets, Afternoon 
Teacloths, etc. Richly woven Dress and Suiting 
Linens in beautiful colours. Superb Bed Linens, 
Fine Diaper, Damask and Turkish Towels, 
Paste! shade reversible Linen Damask of charm 
ing design for Bedspreads and Curtains. Illus- 
trated catalogue from: ROSEMOYNE IRISH 
LINENS, Jordanstown, Co. Antrim, Northern 
Ireland. 

SHETLAND FAIRISLE bordered lumber coats, 
53s, Gent's, Children’s, all classes. Shetland 
wools. Samples. Lists. Approvals.—Peter John 
stone, Twatt, Bixter, Shetland. 


ACCOMMODATION 


BED-SITTING- rm. with bkfst. £3 3s. Nr. tube, 
buses, Hampstead H. Studt./bsman.—Box 4050. 
PARIS, Full board with charming family. £14 
per week, payable in England, Ideal for per- 
fecting French, HYD 2545, or write Share-a-Flat 
Ltd., 175 Piccadilly, W.1. ni 

THE RIGHT PERSON to share your flat, or 
we find you suitable accommodation. Every third 
client now comes to us by personal recom~ 
mendation.—Share-A-Flat, 175 Piccadilly, W.1. 
HYD 2545/6. Ps aa 
TWO ROOMS furnished, 1 large, kitchen, use 
bathroom Old Rectory, Bucks. Suit young 
couple, £3 weekly.—-Box 4045. 

YOUNG woman graduate secks single room in 
flat with young people.—FRE 2198 


HOTELS 


AMBASSADORS HOTEL, W.C.1, Bed and 
Breakfast. Single room 28s., Double room 44s. 
No surcharge. Near King’s Cross, Euston and 
St. Pancras Stations. EUSton 1456 
BOURNEMOUTH, Connaught Court, W. Cli. 
Tel.: 1944, 33 rms, 15 yards sea front, Gdns., 
Putting Green. Garages, Superlative food. Mid- 
Sept. onwards. 9 gens. 





— 
ERMUDA-LIKE 
WEATHER IN WINTER 


only 14 hours from London 
DID you know that Jersey’s mild Winter 
climate is comparable with that of Bermuda’ 
Come then and enjoy a pleasant sojourn at 
the OMMAROO HOTEL—the most com- 
fortable hotel in Jersey for Winter residents. 
Situated right by the sea, yet within easy 
reach of St. Helier and two golf courses, it 
has 100 centrally-heated rooms, 4 spacious 
lounges, cocktail bar, and offers really ¢x- 
cellent cuisine. TV, table-tennis and cinema 
show in the hotel. Inclusive Winter terms 
from 8! gns. weekly. Write for brochure. 
OMMARCO HOTEL 


HAVRE-DES-PAS, JERSEY, CHANNEL ISLANDS 
(A.A. and R.A.C, Recommended) 











@ What it is 
@ What it does 
@ What it costs 
Send for copy of this 
colour folder now 
NU-WAY HEATING 
PLANTS LTD. 
(Box A194), DROITWICH 


Nirtway OL.-FIRING 
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